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“THOUGH THE WORLD BLAME THEE.” 


BY ARTHUR L. SALMON, 


Though the world blame thee, thou art not 





to blame; x 
Though the v rise thee, hearken 
not at all. Kot 


In thine own heart 


oS gover or shame, 
In thine own hear. @ 


ory or the fall. 








What others think of v % not to ask— 
Rather than please t. € serve the 
few ; % 
Knowing that life’s most g 64s" task 
Is never quite too hard for @ 9. 
GF 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Notice that the business meeting of the 
New England W. S. A. is to be held at 3 
Park Street, Boston, at 10 A. M. on Thurs- 
day, May 27, instead of May 26, as at 
first advertised. The change has been 
made in order to bring the meeting and 
the Festival on the same day, for the con- 
venience of friends from a distance. 
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At the New England Suffrage Festival, 
to be held at the Vendome, on the even- 
ing of May 27, there will be addresses 
by Speaker Bates and Representative Geo. 
R. Jones, of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, Dr. Lorimer, Rev. Ida C. Hultin, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. 
Phebe 8S. Beeman, of Vermont, Mrs. Annie 
C. 8 Fenner, of Connecticut, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Henry B. Blackwell, and, 
it is hoped, Mrs. Hannah C. Bailey, of 
Maine. Hon. John C. Wyman, of Rhode 
Island, has been invited to preside. Tick- 
ets, $1.00, for sale at 3 Park Street. 





Miss Mary M. Bartelme has been ap- 
pointed public guardian for Cook County 
by Gov. Tanner, of Illinois, an action 
which, as the Chicago Times-Herald says, 
“upsets the musty precedents of genera- 
tions.”’ Miss Bartelme is the junior mem- 
ber of the firm of Barnes, Barnes & 
Bartelme, and is the only woman lawyer 
in Chicago who makes a specialty of pro- 
bate cases. Judge Kohlsaat, before whom 
all such cases come, had noted her ability, 
and when the office of public guardian 
became vacant, he wrote to the Governor 
recommending her appointment. The pub- 
lic guardian administers the estates of 
orphans who are left without competent 
telatives. Miss Bartelme already has 
twenty-five wards, and will probably have 
ahundred before the end of the year. She 
takes a great interest in these children, 
and they seem to have a genuine affection 
for her. Her sympathy for orpban chil- 
dren, and especially for the children of 
the poor, began during her service as a 
school-teacher. She taught for some years 
inthe Armour School. Miss Bartelme is 
said to be as kind-hearted as she is intel- 
ligent; and although many men were ap- 
Plicants for the position of public guardian, 
she is so much liked that none of them 
grudge her the appointment. 
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Miss Bartelme studied law at the sug- 
Sestion of Mrs. Myra Bradwell and Judge 
Bradwell. She graduated from the North- 
Western University law school in 1894, In 
her senior year she took the American 
Law Register and Review prize of $75. 
This is the greatest honor that can be 
Won by a law student, and is open to stu- 
dents at every law college in the United 
States. During three years Miss Bartelme 
has made exceptional progress in her pro- 
fession, She is a member of the State 
Bar Association and of the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Club, and is professor of medical 
Jurisprudence at the woman’s medical 
School of the Northwestern University. 
She enjoys her work. When asked if she 

met with any opposition from men on 
acount of her sex, she replied: 

No, that is one thing that has pleased 
me very much. When I began to study, 








my friends said that I might meet men 
who would behave rudely to me and 
would resent my being in the profession. 
But my experience has been quite the 
opposite. I have reeeived uniform kind- 
ness and courtesy. I was told that the 
men would not treat me as they do women 
whom they meetin parlors. I don’t expect 
it. I want to be treated in a business. 
like way, and Ifind them as courteous 
to me as any gentleman is to another. On 
my part, I have never felt it necessary to 
give up any of my womanly habits, in- 
stincts and feelings, or to become in any 
way like a man. 
privileges because of my sex, and while 
my friends have been very kind to me and 
I owe much to Judge Kohlsaat, Judge 
Bradwell, J. R. Rosenthal and others, I 
am treated always as one gentleman would 
treat another, and I try to treat the men 
in the same way. 


Miss Bartelme believes in equal suf. 
frage, though she is too busy in her pro- 
fession to be active in the movement. 





MORE TESTIMONY FROM COLORADO. 


The Civic Federation of Denver, Col., 
which was chiefly instrumental in bring- 
ing about the recent victory of municipal 
reform in that city, has joined with the 
Colorado Equal Suffrage Association in 
putting forth the following statement, in 
reply to various absurd reports circulated 
of late regarding the results of woman 
suffrage in Colorado: 

We, the members of the Colorado Equal 
Suffrage Association and of the Civic Fed- 
eration of Denver, having had our atten- 
tion called to sensational and misleading 
reports in some Eastern journals concern- 
ing the results of impartial suffrage in our 
State, are impelled to issue a brief answer- 
ing statement. Self-assertion being as 
unbecoming in associations as in individ- 
uals, we should accept in silence, as the 
inevitable due of innovators, the persecu- 
tion of prejudiced critics, did their hos- 
tility affect ourselves alone; but when 
false statements are made the’ weapons 
with which to defeat the liberty of women 
in other States, a measure of authoritative 
self-assertion becomes necessary. 

We do not claim that phenomenal good 
has been secured by the vote of women. 
The tyranny of political machinery, made 
effective by long usage under the manage- 
ment of trained workers, cannot be over- 
come by the enthusiasm of raw recruits. 
We do claim that the women of Colorado 
have a vital part in the great movement 
that is everywhere seeking a better social 
order. 

The successful outcome of the late mu- 
nicipal election in Denver, occurring as it 
did three years after our enfranchisement, 
was the first triumph of an organized ef- 
fort made by women to influence conven- 
tions and carry an election. The success 
is considered an earnest of future achieve- 
ment through women’s ballots in the in- 
terest of reform. Never before or since 
the establishment of impartial suffrage in 
our State has there been such concen- 
trated effort in behalf of reform legisla- 
tion. Bills relating to ‘‘civil service,” 
“local option,”’ ‘tindeterminate sentence,” 
a “new primary law,’ and ‘improved 
election laws’’ were all proposed and in- 
dorsed by organizations of women. The 
first Legislature of the new order passed 
a bill giving the wife equal rights with 
her husband in the possession of their 
children, and the bill raising to eighteen 
years the age of legal protection for girls. 

In our present House of Representatives 
the effort toward practical economic re- 
form is illustrated in the careful work of 
the printing committee, which, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Conine, is found to 
have cost the State $2,000 less during the 
session lately adjourned than ever before. 

To the efticiency of Mrs. Peavey’s ad- 
ministration of the office of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Commis- 
sioner of School Lands, and State Libra- 
rian, fine testimony is given by the Ger- 
man element of our population, which is 
usually opposed to the recognition of 
women as citizens of the Commonwealth. 
The Denver Herald, a journal published 
in the German tongue, says in one of its 
January issues: 

Mrs. Peavey showed a zeal in perform- 
ing ber official duties hitherto unknown 
in State officials. Of unimpeachable devo- 
tion to duty and great integrity, inspired 
and upheld by firmness and uprightness 
of character, she not only attended to the 
duty of overseeing the teaching in the 
schools, but insisted that the business of 
the boards to which she belonged should 
be handled in a proper manner. Often 
she was obliged to call the male members 
of the board to book when they wished to 
lay on the table measures demanding 


But I want no special | 








much time and attention, while in her 
school-lands-commission work she _ pre- 
vented many a bad swindle by her ener- 
getic investigation, and always protected 
the poor people against the greed of the 
more powerful. Our readers know that 
we have never been in favor of women in 
politics, and are not to-day; nevertheless, 
if the women of the State can put such 
officers in the field as Mrs. Peavey, to 
whom we can point as an example of im- 
movable official integrity, then the women 
wil be most welcome comrades in the 
fight against the corruption that disgraces 
our republic. 

If the absurd and unfounded comments 
of the Eastern press in regard to the lia- 
bility of Colorado women to the require- 
ments of military service, and rumors of 
unwomanly violence of temper in impor- 
tant State conventions, be worthy of notice, 
it may be answered that the women of 
the Centennial State are as securely ex- 
empt from military duty as are the women 
living under the control of those States 
which still deny them the gentle but 
effective weapon of the ballot. Further, 
we answer that no representative conven- 
tion has had such experience of wild dis- 
order as has been announced by misin- 
formed Eastern papers. 

In regard to the effect of universal suf- 
frage in Colorado upon the temperance 
question, it is found, that although the 
ranks of the temperance party have not 
been largely recruited, for women as well 
as men are in doubt as to the wisdom of 
working for temperance through a distinct 
party, temperance legislation has been 
materially assisted. Three years ago, only 
three Colorado cities prohibited the sale 
of intoxicants. Now twenty-seven mu- 
nicipalities refuse to grant license for 
their sale. 

An interesting fact has lately been noted 
in regard to the relative dignity of the 
two houses of our Legislature. The lower 
house outranks the Senate in the serious 
decorum of legislative deliberation. The 
few women who sit as members in the 
representative hall of our beautiful Col- 
orado capitol seem unconsciously to 
impose upon its proceedings a greater 
regard for the amenities of speech and 
conduct than is observed in the upper 
house, where there are, as yet, no women 
to be considered. 

No less characteristic of Western chiv- 
alry is the improvement that woman’s 
presence has made in the localities of 
primary meetings and _ polling-booths. 
In many precincts where formerly they 
were held in stables or drinking saloons, 
primaries are now convened in home par- 
lors, and polling-booths are arranged in 
respectable buildings, and voting is invari- 
ably conducted with decorum. 

Since the success of the legislative ref- 
erendum of 1893, the women of Colorado 
have evinced a remarkable interest in all 
things pertaining to general good. Because 
their opinions expressed through the bal- 
lot-box have due weight in bringing about 
actual results, they have felt it their duty 
to make themselves acquainted with the 
principles and methods of government. 
For this zealous obedience to duty they 
have been doubly rewarded in finding that 
their zeal has acted as a leaven whose 
power has been irresistible, as is proved 
by the fact that the science of political 
economy has been more generally and 
seriously studied in Colorado during the 
last three years, by both men and women, 
than in all the previous history of the 
State. 

All this is a thrice-told tale, whose 
repetition, yowever ,it seems necessary to 
continue until its gospel shall pene- 
trate the dull ears of ancient prejudice 
and the obstinate deafness of those who 
will not hear. Tse same story is charm- 
ingly repeated by a bright Denver woman, 
who, in reply to solicitous inquiries of an 
Eastern friend, wrote: 

Whether our character has deteriorated 
by the use of the ballot, or whether an 
improvement is indicated by an increased 
interest in educational, social and civil 
questions, is not for us to say. This we 
may affirm: That while we enjoy the 
self-respect that comes from recognized 
freedom, we are conscious of no deteriora- 
tion in essential womanliness, and detect 
no diminution of courtesy on the part of 
our masculine friends. 

The vocation of housewife is no whit 
less honored than before the acknowledg- 
ment of our individuality as citizens, and 
we still love our husbands, children and 
homes as aiways. Under the pressure of 
responsibility, we have a living interest 
in the moral and social issues of the day 
which we did not feel in the time of dis- 
franchisement, when we had no incentive 
to study the principles involved and no 
part in correcting public evils. We be- 





lieve that the sympathy and coéperation 
of men and women in the things that con- 
cern good government is an important 
step in the process of social evolution. 

It cannot be denied that the sentimental 
remonstrant is still amongst us, and that 
we have in our own State bitter enemies 
whose corrupt schemes women’s votes 
have helped to defeat; neither, on the 
other hand, can it be denied, that after 
a three years’ novitiate in the exercise 
of our duties as citizens, we find encour- 
aging confirmation of our best hope of 
reform through the quiet power of the 
ballot in our hands. 

Being now in the enjoyment of the first 
victory of our concentrated action in mu- 
nicipal interests, we have reason to believe 
that disadvantages of inexperience are 
already giving way before an intelligent 
insistence upon the use of upright political 
methods. It is evident that every year 
will find the Colorado woman a more 
efficient citizen; but she has learned the 
lesson of patience, and is now able to 
recognize that the errors of many genera- 
tions can be overcome only by the slow 
process of ethical development, and that 
the mental and spiritual plane worthy of 
true humanity can soonest be reached 
through the concentrated and conscious 
effort of the best elements of society in 
every State. 

Denver, Col., May 18, 1897. 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE JUSTIFIED. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your paper of May 15, you publish a 
criticism upon the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of New York for vivisection. Al- 
though the name of the college is not 
given, yet the writer apparently refers to 
the Woman’s Medical Cellege of the New 
York Infirmary. The letter is written 
under an entire misapprehension. 

The ordinary idea of vivisection, that 
of the writer, evidently, is of painful ex- 
periments upon living animals. Nothing 
of the kind takes place in the College, nor 
in its course of instruction. And yet a 
certain number of surgical operations are 
performed upon animals under ether. 

By a city ordinance, all stray dogs and 
cats are impounded, and if not claimed, 
are drowned. In the course of the college 
year, perhaps a dozen of these condemned 
animals are purchased one at a time, 
taken to the College, and without violence 
or terror, quietly etherized, just as a pa- 
tient would be for an operation, and be- 
ore the anesthesia is carried to the fatal 
degree, the professor, by a surgical oper- 
ation, illustrates some point of physiolog- 
ical function or structure; then the animal 
is allowed to die by profound etherization. 
There is no suffering; nothing more dis- 
tressing or hardening about the matter 
than there is in every surgical operation. 
For the animal itself, it substitutes a 
quiet and merciful death for the terror 
and suffering of the public pound and 
drowning. 

The abuse of vivisection is a sad chapter 
in the record of the almost universal 
absence of a just sense of our responsi- 
bility toward animals, which crops out in 
all our relations with them. The very 
word vivisection has become a reproach; 
yet what is every surgical operation but a 
vivisection? 

There may be a difference of opinion as 
to the value of such illustration in teach- 
ing. But to condemn it for cruelty, when 
conducted so carefully and mercifully as 
in our college, is certainly, to say. the 
least, hypercritical from those whose table 
is daily provided with meat from a slaugh- 
ter-house, or who sanction, if they do not 
indulge in, hunting and fishing as sport. 
A hundred women students pass yearly 
through the college. I think it would be 
difficult to find any of them who would 
testify to any charge of cruelty in its 
course. 

There is, indeed, a great work to be 
done ip arousing the conscience of the 
public to a sense of how utterly we ignore 
the rights of all sentient beings to justice 
and mercy in our dealings with them. 
But the friends of animals weaken their 
cause when they base it on too narrow a 
ground, concentrate on one form of abuse 
only all their indignation and effort, and 
confound in one indiscriminate condem- 
nation legitimate and illegitimate modes 
of using animals for human benefit. 

I would add, in conclusion, that a re- 
sponsible paper should be chary of pub- 
lishing animadversions upon an institu- 
tion without first ascertaining that they 
are well founded. 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D. 









CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. J. H. Frencu has bequeathed a 
large sum to Beloit College, on condition 
that vivisection shall never be practised 
in any department. If the condition is 
violated, the money is to go to the Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society. 

Mrs. JostAuH M. Fiske has given Barn- 
ard College $40,000, to completea wing of 
the new college building on Morningside 
Heights. The wing will be fitted up asa 
dormitory, and will be known as Fiske 
Hall, in memory of the donator’s hus- 
band. Mrs. Henry O. Havemeyer has 
given $6,000 to equip the physical Jabo- 
ratory. 

Miss Grace Briaes, daughter of Prof. 
Charles A. Briggs, who took her diploma 
on May 18, is the first woman to graduate 
from Union Theological Seminary, and the 
first person to receive the new degree of 
bachelor of divinity from the school. 
Miss Briggs does not expect to preach. 
She is to be professor of Greek in the 
school for deaconesses, and will have 
charge of a class in biblical study in a 
large girls’ school. These two classes will 
take up about half her time. The rest 
will be devoted to helping her father in 
his Hebrew lexicon work. ‘ 

Mrs. D. H. R. GooDALE, and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Dora Read Goodale, both of 
whom are constantly engaged in literary 
work, lost nearly all their manuscripts 
and literary material, as well as their 
books and personal belongings of every 
kind in the recent destruction by fire of 
their home at Amherst, Mass. Such a 
misfortune should awaken a general and 
effective interest, not alone among the 
personal friends of the Goodales, but 
among those who have not forgotten Sky 
Farm and the exquisite verse of the young 
poets. 

Miss BELLE NORMAN received a large 
vote for member of the Board of Education 
in St. Louis, Mo., on May 18, but failed of 
election. It was the first time that a wo- 
man had been a candidate for the’school 
board in: that conservative city. Miss 
Norman had the earnest support of a mul- 
titude of St. Louis women, both rich and 
poor, who used their ‘indirect influence’”’ 
for her to the utmost. In view of her per- 
sonal fitness, and of the good work done 
by women on school boards in other cities, 
it is a pity she was defeated. But it is an 
object lesson for Missouri women on the 
need of the ballot. If they could have 
added their own votes to the votes they 
secured by their influence, Miss Norman 
would have been elected. 

Mrs. Emma E, Page, of Olympia, State 
Superintendent of Franchise for West 
Washington, has brought out a circular 
of excellent suggestions for work in the 
now pending campaign for the equal suf- 
frage amendment. One of these might 
well be adopted by other State superin- 
tendents of franchise, and by local Suf- 
frage Associations, or individual workers, 
The WomAn’s JouRNAL Offers a cash pre- 
mium of Twenty Dollars for twenty-five 
new subscribers. These new subscribers 
need not all live in one place. They may 
live in twenty-five different towns, pro- 
vided their names are all sent in at one 
time. Mrs. Page has sent the following 
request to each local Union: ‘““The Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL may be had for $1.50 per 
year to new subscribers. lf I can get up 
a club of twenty-five new subscribers, 
I can get a premium of $20, to be used for 
amendment work. That would be great 
riches for the department, and two such 
clubs would bring in double riches. Now, 
sisters, will you not raise the amount of 
one subscription, at least, for your Union? 
If you can get ten people to give fitteen 
cents each, you have it, and you have 
ten stockholders in the Amendment Cam- 
paign. They will be like the newsboy 
who gave a penny to missions, and then 
wanted to go to the next meeting, as he 
said, ‘‘To see how WE are getting on.” 
If any one can give five cents, instead of 
fifteen, it will only take three such to 
make up the share. The $1.50 can be 
raised if you will set yourselves to it with 
prayer and patient work. Persuade those 
who are opposed to the Amendment to 
help you get the JourNAL, that they may 
read both sides. And when you get it, 
see that it is thoroughly and widely read 
—don’t let it gather dust. Don’t fail in 
getting one subscription (get as many more 
as possible), and send to me now. Now 
is the time! Send the subscription to me. 
You will lose nothing, and you will there- 
by endow the State Franchise Department 
so that it can send out literature, and 
push the Amendment Campaign.”’ 
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LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Lady Somerset reviews the progress 
of women ‘during the reign of Queen 
Victoria, as follows: 


It has become a commonplace to com- 
ment on the astounding changes that the 
last sixty years have witnessed in the 
social, political, and material 
Steam, electricity, and the almost incred- 
ible development of machinery have made 
the industrial conditions of to-day so 
utterly different from those of 1837 that it 
is almost misleading to call what is a 
revolution a development. In politics the 
change has not been less. 
1832 inaugurated an era that is already 
antediluvian when we look at the present 
constitution of the springs of political 
power. The enfranchisement of the poor 
has shifted the balance from the classes of 
privilege and those that looked to them to 
the classes who labor and those with 
whom they sympathize. A somewhat 
narrow and suspicious patriotism has 
yielded to a sense of international comity 
that has made war a remoter possibility 
than at any previous period of the world’s 
history; while between ourselves and the 
most powerful of our fellow nations a 
treaty of universal arbitration is already 
almost an accomplished fact. In religion 
and philosophy the spread of liberal 
thought has made the expression of every 
kind of view permissible. Bigotries have 
died out or become ashamed of the light; 
while the charge of heresy, that bracing 
diversion of our fathers, is only saluted 
with ridicule. It has been truly an amaz- 
ing transformation, not less in the con- 
trast between our day and theirs than in 
the rapidity with which the successive 


legislation about married women’s prop- | 


erty by itself achieved an incalculable 
improvement. The case of the husband 
who, at his death, bequeathed his wife's 
fortune back to her on the condition of 


her remaining unmarried may have been 


| the high-water mark of 


worlds, | 


The reform of | 


| moral sanity. 


the grotesque 
views that prevailed on the standard of 
honesty that bound a man in his dealings 
with his wife, but the records are full of 
instances almost as absurd In the hum- 
bler walks of life the injustice was more 
prevalent and less easy to avert, for here 
the ideas that entered the higher spheres 
held even more unalterable sway. We 
often hear of the improvement that has 
taken place in the lot of the toiling 
masses, and it is worth remembering that 
in every particular in which in former 
years the poor were oppressed, the dis- 
advantage fell doubly on the woman. If 
prices are high it is to the poorest that 
the burden is greatest, and the poorest are 
those that have the fewest opportunities 
of earning. 


best service available than the necessity 
to the woman of protection against an 
unsympathetic State. But, as may be 


supposed, it has been the stern necessity | 


of making both ends meet that has in 
reality made women such intrepid tres- 
passers on man!y preserves. 


WOMEN IN THE PROFESSIONS, 


As writers, painters, musicians, teach- 
ers, clerks and secretaries, women have 
made themselves successful because they 
would have starved if they had not. The 
late Robert Louis Stevenson has said that 
a man’s first duty is to pay his way; wom- 
en, too, have been taught that particular 
dogma on the infallible authority of reali- 
ties; and there was a distinct need for 
further professions than those of wife, 
servant, actress, and another I need not 
mention. And so itis no wonder if the 
general efficiency of women as units in 


the community is recognized, and for the | 


simple reason that as units they have been 


| compelled to make themselves generally 


Sixty years ago, outside domestic ser- | 


vice and matrimony—and in the vast ma- | 


jority of cases the distinction would only 
be to the disadvantage of the latter —there 


was hardly a profession for women that | 
| did not imply either a moral or physical 


ruin. The inquiries that preceded the 
Factory Acts show a state of callousness 
in regard to the sufferings of women that 
would be incredible, if we did not still 
see an almost equal indifference to their 
To start on the task of 


| earning an independent living was to face 


steps in the process have followed one on | 


the other. And yetin all the imaginable 
points of contrast I find none which seems 
to me so complete as that which marks 
the altered view that public opinion takes 
of the position and the rights which 
women should be accorded in social and 
political spheres. 


ANCIENT LAWS FOR WOMEN. 


It has been well said that from the 
dawn of the Christian era to the days of 
the Prince Regent, mankind saw practically 
no advance in the art or science of loco- 
motion. Butif itis true that our grand- 
fathers, as far as travel was concerned, 
had not advanced from the age of Alex- 
ander, it is even more true that in their 
views about women they had fallen even 
behind the ideas of Abiaham. In the 
highest society the canons of feminine de- 
portment were more rigid than the laws 
of Draco, more archaic than those of Ini. 
I remember one of my great-aunts telling 
me with bated breath of her first journey 
in a hansom cab. The excellent lady was 
accompanied by her father, and yet so 
revolutionary did the act of getting into a 
cab seem that she had for very shame to 
put up her parasol to shield herself from 
curious onlookers. It is not so long since 
no woman of condition could go to chureh 
or shopping without a footman or page to 
act as a rear guard. You can see the 
thing in Leech’s pictures, and many living 
persons can confirm the accuracy of the 
artist. Imagine such a situation to-day! 
A standard equally artificial bound a girl. 
Every relation in life was dictated by her 
parents’ choice, controlled by her parents’ 
vigilance. After marriage the deference 
she had habitually owed to her father and 
mother was transferred in even a fuller 
manner to her husband. 

Her property became his as absolutely 
as her person, her opinions, and her will, 
and there was scant sympathy with any 
one who questioned the justice of the 
bargain. An all-pervading chaperonage 
made a girl’s life as unreal as her crino- 
line made her figure ridiculous. It is not 
too much to say, thatif her individuality 
was able to assert itself at all, it was in 
spite of every influence that social or re- 
ligious traditions dictated. It is no won- 
der that the cause of women’s rights and 
liberties did not flourish. There was a 
short way with pioneers in those days. 
Ridicule, often coarse, always persistent, 
saluted every statement of the independ- 
ent woman’s view. And this opposition 
and hostility was not limited to those 
women who had the courage to dispute 
the justice of the prevailing order. lt 
took far less than the assertion of prin- 
ciples unreservedly accepted to-day to 
bring upon the adventurous the vials of 
the public’s unhumorous derision. Even 
Florence Nightingale was met with un- 
qualified discouragement when she pro- 
posed to undertake the nursing of the 
Crimean invalids. Such slowness to realize 
so obvious a function of women sounds 
impossible, and to-day, when women are 
being begged on every hand to confine 
their energies to the task that Florence 
Nightingale was almost prevented from 
beginning, we are able both to note the 
advance that accomplished facts have 
wrought in public opinion and, moreover, 
learn a moral for future encouragement; 
for if, as late as the fifties, even hospital 
nursing was condemned as unwomanly, 
we need not greatly fear the critics who 
are still shouting the discredited cry in 
our ears. Doubtless Joan of Are seemed 
a brazen hussy to the conservative ladies 
of Orleans, and heaven forbid that we 
should urge the unemployed woman of to- 
day to enlist in the volunteers; but when 
we reflect that, if it were suggested to- 
morrow that a woman should take com- 
mand in the field, a greater storm could 
hardly be raised than broke out when the 
heroic Nightingale proposed to work in 
the field hospitals, we should be put in 
heart to remember that a little of the 
heroic spirit of the soldier maid is not 
amiss in our struggles for the greater 
liberation. 


CHANGES CAME VERY SLOWLY. 


It would take a paper of encyclopaedic 
proportions to draw out in detail the ad- 
vance that the recognition of women’s 
questions has made in recent years. The 





an ordeal scarcely less hazardous than 
Dr. Nansen’s. It was as hard for an un- 
protected girl to make a livelihood as it 
was to save her character in the process. 
The world had not got used to the idea 
of a woman existing, working and suc- 
ceeding in single blessedness., Dr. Jolin- 
son's gibe at the oratorical lady—‘‘Sir, it 
is like a dog walking on its hind legs; the 
astonishing thing is not that she does it 
well, but that she can do it at all!’’—ap- 
plied to any other activity that men had 
been accustomed to monopolize, Little 
wonder if jealousy prompted disappointed 
rivals to ungallant methods of revenge. 
And it is here that the wonder of this 
whole matter comes in. In private life 
there is hardly a man but will protest a 
chivalrous anxiety to go even beyond bare 
justice in his dealings with the weaker 
sex; and yet, in public matters, so 
strangely does the human mind operate 
that it is a perennial struggle to get male 
mankind to realize that there is even a 
question of justice concerned, It is, then, 
to this we must address ourselves if we 
wish to estimate the causes that have 
brought about the metamorphosis from 
the evil days of but a short time ago to 
the style of comparative equality that 
women enjoy now. 
* 
AGITATORS, 


WORK OF THE 


To begin with, the talkers have done a 
great deal. In and out of season there 
has always been a voice crying in the 
wilderness of prejudice, maintaining and 
insisting on the folly and iniquity of the 
oldrégime. From Mary Wollstonecraft to 
Mr. Faithful Begg the line of the cham- 
pions of my sex has been not only un- 
broken, but marked by many a noble and 
distinguished name. 1 am not myself a 
great believer in the efticacy of @ priori 
reasonings; argument is an easy business, 
and, as arule, has but poor results. 

But it would be misleading to dismiss 
the crowd of writers and speakers who 
have pleaded our cause as ineffectual. 
They have been one of the means of pre- 
paring and accustoming people to the 
idea that the legal phrase of “infants, 
idiots and married women’’ is not cor- 
rectly an inclusive classification, although, 
when one sees some of the husbands, one 
does not wonder how the error arose, 
John Stuart Mills’s masterly work has 
probably done more than any single cause 
in breaking down the bulwark of inde- 
fensible principles and intellectual prej- 
udices that keep so many from contem- 
plating the question with any kind of 
fairness. A host of other writers, scien- 
tists, politicians and novelists have aided 
and extended and emphasized the argu- 
ment. It is not easy to estimate how 
greatly these people have helped to bring 
about a changed point of view, and yet it 
is not by controversy that great ends are 
gained. To a cup of cold water in the 
name of a prophet the reward of a prophet 
was promised; but not the reward of an 
apostle to the writer of a tract in the 
name of an apostle. And so in social and 
political evolutions it is less to theories, 
however ingenious, cogent or eloquent 
they may be, than to the biting arguments 
of facts that I have learned to look for 
victory. If women have between 1870 
and 1894 been admitted to five of the 
existing six franchises in England, it may 
be somewhat due to the unanswerable 
arguments of their advocates; but I am 
confident it is much more owing to the 
great fitness women have continued to 
show for public work, and their own dem- 
onstrations of the absurdity of their 
further exclusion from a share in matters 
in which they were concerned. And in 
the main it was not to demonstrate a 
theory the great invasion has taken place. 
The bulk of the women who, by their 
careers and their achievements, have 
shown the essential aptitude of their sex 
for almost all phases of public service, have 
embarked on those careers indifferent to 
the theory they were destined to indicate. 
They were actuated by some such practi- 
cal motives as the necessity of earning a 
living, obedience to an obvious duty, or 
the appeal of some suffering fellow-crea- 
ture. Curiously enough, a few of those 
women whose publi¢ services have been 
the most conspicuous have remained the 
stoutest advocates of the unfitness of 
most of their fellow-women for citizen- 
ship, a phenomenon that is puzzling in 
its way, but valuable as a proof that 
emancipation has come more by a general 
feeling of the need of the State for the 





efficient. A few years ago the upper 
ether of high society was troubled by a 
discussion as to the limits of liberty that 
could be with propriety accorded to the 
daughters of that order; and as I read the 
answering manifestoes of the rival con- 
troversialists, I confess | was amazed, 
first at the astonishment that so many 
exhibited at a change that had come about 
without their noticing it; next at the still 
more astonishing ignorance of life that 
the majority of the writers displayed. 
For, outside the sheltered circles who were 
so anxiously disputing the new Magna 
Charta of the unmarried, the matter had 
been long settled by the forces I have 
indicated. 

The mother of invention had long since 
found a way for the daughters of the peo- 
ple, and as revolt was necessary it would 
indeed have been strange if in an era 
that had seen a general breakdown of 
social and political disabilities, that had 
made religious and racial tests obsolete, 
and of set purpose aimed at equality of 
opportunity for all, half of all mankind 
had remained cribbed, cabined and con- 
tined by a set of extinct traditions. The 
prejudices of the world die hard, and in 
spite of the carrying in Parliament of 
the principle of full woman’s suffrage, it 
may yet be a matter of years before the 
thing comes about. But that is only a 
characteristic this particular point in po- 
litical progress shares with the others. 
The significant thing is that the question 
has reached so forward a maturity already ; 
to bring it so forward a thousand things 
have contributed. Thespirit of the times 
has coéperated with the untiring labors 
of uncounted enthusiasts, and the end 
cannot be far; and when the stage we 
have reached is put alongside the stand- 
ards that were practically universal when 
the girl Queen mounted the most power- 
ful throne in the world, my contention 
that here we have the greatest of all the 
revolutions seems to be justified. 


VICTORIA A VINDICATION, 


And yet the fallacies that have all along 
delayed us, and still delay, die hard. 
Reading the speeches that were made 
against Mr. Begg's bill, one would sup- 
pose the suggestion had been, not the 
enfranchisement of certain women, but 
the disfranchisement of all men. I have 
not yet heard that the municipal, county, 
district or parish councils, nor the school 
boards—of all of which women are with 
men the constituents - have exhibited in 
their transactions either the hysterical 
fanaticism or the foolish incapacity to 
judge wisely that it was assumed must 


follow on the admission of women to 
political citizenship. A great morning 


paper, that is assumed by the educated 
classes, at least, to represent the embodi- 
ment of scholarly wisdom in all mundane 
affairs, spoke of the vote of the House of 
Commons in a note of almost tragic dis- 
gust, and in its world-wearied disillusion 
could “only envy the complacent optimism 
of those who can contemplate without 
misgiving the fortunes of an empire gov- 
erned after the manner of women, when 
placed in sharp rivalry and competition 
with States wise enough to remain under 
masculine government.” 

I need hardly point out the illogical 
fatuity of the statement so distinguished. 
For, when all is said, experience has not 
shown, first, that the enfranchisement of 
women means government by women, any 
more than the enfranchisement of Catho- 
lics, or Jews, or £10 householders, or the 
working classes, means exclusive govern- 


ment by that particular section. To ex- 
tend the Parish Council register (the 


widest enfranchisement there is) to Par- 
liamentary elections would not bring more 
than one woman to five men,to the poll; 
and at the worst the domination of women 
in Parliament could not exceed their 
domination over the subordinate bodies, 
about which so far there have not been 
any complaints. But, secondly, and this 
is the more important from my point of 
view, experience has not shown that gov- 
ernment ‘after the manner of women” is 
such a bad thing after all. Wherever in 
history the reign of a woman is studied, 
it is not a little odd how favorably it com- 
pares with that of her male predecessors 
and successors. Our own history is par- 
ticularly remarkable for this phenomenon, 
and at the moment when we are on the 
eve of celebrating what is not only the 
longest, but by immeasurable degrees 
the strongest, the wisest and most admir- 
able tenure of power by a British sover- 
eign, this silly innuendo is conspicuously 
unsuitable for an Englishman. 


HOPE FOR THE FUTURE. 

I have spoken about some of the causes 
that have brought about a changed senti- 
ment with regard to the status of women. 
But unless a special mention is made of 
the incalculable effect of the record reign, 
the most potent of them all will have 
been omitted. So tremendous an object- 
lesson in government ‘‘after the manner 


of” a woman could hardly 
without its effect. It may be said that 
the Queen is so exceptionally able a wo- 
man that the example does not apply; to 
which | answer that the slight I have 
quoted was universal, and a contrary par- 
| ticular disproves it. At the same time I 
do cheerfully assent to the statement that 
her gracious majesty is as exceptional a 
woman as the four Georges were ordinary 
men, and I invite our opponents to get 
what consolation they can from the ad- 
mission. The fact remains, however, that 
the greatest feat in government the world 
has seen has been of a woman's doing; 
and the doing of a woman not chosen for 
any proved capacity, not experienced at 
the outset, not tested by public selection 
and in public achievements. 1 cannot 
think but that one lesson the world will 
learn—the lesson that it has not profited 
by the too long exclusion of her fellow- 
women from the training and exercise of 
political responsibility. 

A wonderful century is drawing to its 
close. Vistas of new hopes are opening 
up to the wearied eyes of struggling men 
and women. A thousand experiments 
have been tried, a thousand panaceas 
offered as a cure for all the ills that flesh 
is heir to. But the millennium is not yet, 
though the cause of justice is based 
broader in each successive year. The 
steps of real progress are slow, even in an 
age that has made a boast of killing time 
and space. One step more, it is clear, is 
still to be made ere the powers from 
which justice arises and by which justice 
is enforced can be said to be fully arrayed 
for the task that is set them. And while 
we look with confidence for this consum- 
mation, we point to the record of the past, 
and looking back on the most glorious 
record of national history and imperial 
advance, can repeat the words of the arch- 
poet of the greatest age of Rome, and say 
of Victoria’s achievements, as he said of 
the building of Carthage, Dur femina 
facti. 





“MOTHER” STEWART. 


‘Mother’ Stewart, of Springfield, O., 
was eighty-one years old on April 25, The 
Ohio W. C. T, U., the Good Templars, the 
G. A. R., and Woman’s Relief Corps, the 
Masonic fraternity, and the people of the 
State generally, united in celebrating her 
birthday. During her long and useful life, 
‘‘Mother’’ Stewart has been one of the 
‘advance guard.” At the age of eighteen 
she was a teacher. In 1833, she was 
sworn in as assistant postmaster, being 
one of the first women to hold that posi- 
tion. In 1869, a woman suffrage society 
was organized in her home, and she was 
elected its president. Asa leader of the 
great Woman’s Crusade, she is beloved by 
temperance people the world over. 
‘‘Mother”’ Stewart has recovered in a 
measure from her late severe illness, and 
her numerous friends hope to be blessed 
with her presence for some time longer. 
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WOMEN AS OVERSEERS OF POOR. 





Women ought to serve on Boards of 
Overseers of the Poor. That is a place 
where the tenderness and sympathy of 
woman would be especially helpful. These 
overseers have to deal with women and 
children as well as with men. Within our 
poorhouse are old women whose long 
lives have been given to the service of 
others. Now, friendless, helpless and 
alone, they are nearing the valley of the 
shadow in a paupers’ home. There are 
little ones born into this home, upon 
whose baby shoulders rests from birth the 
burden of disgrace as well as poverty. 
Poor little fatherless babies, born in pau- 
perdom! What will become of them? If 
the wisdom of the motherhood of the 
community is not needed in the solution 
of this question, what is the use of having 
any motherhood? Remember as you think 
of it, and I hope you will think of it, that 
the care of this house, with these helpless 
old men and women, with others that are 
helpless from lack of right sense, of these 
little ones and their mothers, with their 
burden of ignorance and disgrace, rests 
upon the shoulders of one overworked 
and unpaid woman. For though the 
keeper of the almshouse is paid, his wife 
is not. He is expected to manage the 
farm, for which he is paid; she is expected 
to manage the household without pay. If 
we would really like to help the Lord to 
answer that petition in the prayer-book, 
there are large fields of labor awaiting us. 
That petition includes young children. 
This suggests, among other work to be 
done for the community, the care and 
management of schools. The Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts has given us the 
right to a voice in this work. Did you 
use that voice in the late election? Did 
you think that there was to be chosen a 
man who was to have charge of the chil- 
dren of the town for the next three years, 
who was to say what text-books should be 
placed in their hands, what should be the 
heating and sanitary arrangements of the 
buildings in which they were to spend 
their time, whose judgment was to go far 
in the selection of the teachers who were 
to have the children in their care for more 
time than the mothers, and whose charac- 
ters were sure to make a permanent im- 
pression upon the children under their 
care? Did you say to yourself: ‘Now 


have been | 


i 
tics have nothing whatever to do, What 
| we need is fitness for the place’? Did you 
| then think of some man or woman of 
| whose wisdom and judgment you felt 
sure? Did you present that name to the 
| town committee so that it might come be. 
fore the caucus, and then do all in your 
power tu elect your candidate? | am 
afraid that none of us did anything of the 
kind. Yet that is one of the things we 
can do, and do better as an organization 
than as individuals. There is nothing 
upon which our future welfare as a nation 
depends to so great an extent as it does 
upon the education and development of 
our youth. H. B. Hastam. 
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FORTUNES AND TITLES. 


The American people profess to be many 
things which they have not even the 
semblance of being. They are singularly 
loath to own up to any shortcomings, and 
when they do by chance admit the ex. 
istence of such, they are forever excusing 
them on the ground that theirs is a young 
country. ‘To use the expressive words of 
the eagle-eyed historian Mommsen, “We 
are always posing as an infant.” The 
designation of our country asa free Re. 
public is all very well in theory, but the 
reality falls wofully short of that which 
our pretensions would justify others to 
expect of us. Political corruption testifies 
to the crookedness of our governmental 
policy, and we fail in many other ways in 





which we should be an example, instead 
of a warning, to other nations. 

As a nation we have every reason to 
pride ourselves on the quick wit, the 
beauty and the capability of our women, 
attributes which cause Europeans to af. 
firm the superiority of American women 
to American men. But, be that as it may, 
the refined American girl of the period is 
undeniably a type of young womanhood 
which needs not the setting of luxury 
in which it isso often framed to render it 
surpassingly attractive, for the present 
generation of girls has kept pace with the 
advanced views and tendencies of the 
times, and the majority of them are ac- 
cordingly as great an improvement on 
their mothers in regard to their physique 
as they are an enlightened edition of them 
mentally. It is therefore cause for real 
regret when they become untrue to prin- 
ciples and sentiments which their birth- 
right should lead them to live up to. 

American men have the reputation of 
being exemplary fathers and brothers, yet 
one would fain doubt the truth and the 
fitness of this assertion, because of the 
readiness with which some of them 
squander away the daughters and sisters 
who are their most cherished possessions 
on men of questionable character, for the 
sake of having a title and a coronet in the 
family. Our Constitution ascribes repub- 
lican doctrines to us asa people, but there 
is no denying that many of us are given 
to hankering after forms and _ privileges 
which largely compose the objectionable 
features presented by monarchical govern- 
ments; not content with an unsullied 
name, we either seek to gain added lustre 
from reflected glory, or to obliterate the 
remembrance of humble antecedents by 
allying ourselves with the scions of 4 
degenerate nobility, or with the heads of 
infinitesimal principalities which are 48 
dots in the universe when compared with 
the vast estates of our untitled land- 
owners. Such is the spirit and the essence 
of American democracy! 

It is a pleasing American characteristic 
that the generality of our millionaires feel 
no hesitancy in bestowing their daughters 
on men of true worth who are without 
means, that poor men are enabled to 
marry heiresses without its being rumored 
that they have not been disinterested 
suitors. This praiseworthy freedom from 
prejudice and suspicion is a_ fruitful 
source of benefit to humanity in general, 
since the rules and principles of economics 
forbid the accumulation of wealth, and 
demand the promoting of industry through 
the free circulation of money. But this 
large-mindedness on the part of our repre 
sentatives of wealth is not borne out 
when American men make over theif 
hardly earned riches to the unworthy de- 
scendants of an ancient and once honorable 
house, for the purpose of blotting out the 
unsavory past, and paying the debts of 
their noble  sons-in-law simultaneously 
with calling forth a new prosperity in thei? 
neglected domains and_ repairing the 
crumbling castles of their ancestors. 

American women are peculiarly fitted 
to contract international marriages, be- 
cause of the inborn grace and adaptability 
which puts them at their ease and makes 
them seem at home in any part of the 
world. These traits are of immeasurable 
advantage to those American women who 
marry foreigners living abroad, but this 
same ability to assimilate alien elements 
becomes a harmful factor when the te? 
dency towards cosmopolitism is so PT 
nounced as to induce American wives 
live abroad without the hard-working 
husbands who are so touchingly anxious 
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comfort. It is natural to be ambitious to 
derive as much enjoyment and to acquire 
as much culture as possible from the Old 
World, especially when one’s early educa- 
tion has left many gaps; but it is sad in 
the extreme that American women should 
feel no compunction in leaving their hus- 
bands to shift for themselves as best they 
may, While they roam about Europe for 
years together, That much adverse com- 
ment is aroused in other countries by this 
curious custom is not to be wondered at, 
allthe more as both parties are in most 
cases genuinely attached tuo each other. 
This state of affairs is to be accounted for 
by the willingness to let themselves be 
imposed on, which American husbands 
show towards wives from whom they 
receive SO poor a return for their gen- 
erosity, and by the precedence which 
American mothers are apt to give the 
wants of their children, to the detriment 
of their husbands’ rights and privileges. 

To condemn aman merely because he 
bears a title would be as foolish as it were 
unfair. There are good men of rank, and 
there have been true love matches be- 
tween American girls and European noble- 
men, But such instances are very much 
the exception, and the patched-up mar- 
riages which are brought about between 
the impoverished nobility of Europe and 
the moneyed aristocracy of America are 
constantly bringing us into disgrace with 
other nations. Far from learning to dread 
the fire, as burnt children do, American 
girls are ever ready to try their luck in 
this worst of all the lotteries of marriage, 
with an incredible oblivion to the dread- 
ful possibilities in store for them. ‘The 
stain which the scandals and the divorces 
attendant upon such marriages are leay- 
ing on the reputation of American women 
cannot be sufficiently deprecated. 

HELEN ELISE VILLARD. 
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MARK TWAIN’S PRESENT TO HIS WIFE 





Because Mr. Clemens, the author of 
the “Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Are,” was on his travels in the uttermost 
parts of the earth when the narrative was 
published in book form, one of his inten- 
tions about it was not at that time carried 
out. It was his purpose, when he began 
work on the story in Florence in 1893, 
that it should be a silver-wedding present 
to his wife. She never knew of his design, 
and when the book was published there 
was nothing in it to apprise her of it. 
“Let us rectify,”’ writes Mr. Clemens from 
London, under date of April 9; and, 
agreeable to his wish, a leaf will be in- 
serted into future issues of the ‘Recol- 
lections of Joan,” bearing this inserip- 
tion: 

1870 TO MY WIFE 1895 
OLIVIA LANGDON CLEMENS 
THIS BOOK 
IS TENDERED ON OUR WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 
IN GRATEFUL RECOGNITION OF HER TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS OF VALUED SERVICE AS MY LIT- 

ERARY ADVISOR AND EDITOR. 
THE AUTHOR. 
—lIlarper’s Weekly. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Hereafter, if we speak of the Massachu- 
Setts association opposed to the further 
extension of suffrage to women, we shall 
call it the M. A. O. T. T. F. E. 0. S. T. 
W., but we shall not speak of it any 
oftener than we can help.— Boston Globe. 

Mme. Patti, who is a wonderful house- 
Wife, has a passion for linen. Her cup- 
boards are among the wonders of Craig: y- 
Nos. Caroline, her faithful servant of 
thirty years’ standing, has tied up the 
beautiful sets of sheets, and pillow-cases, 
and towels, and table-cloths, and napkins 
in pink and blue ribbon with little up- 
Standing bows, so that the cupboard, 
When opened, resembles a fiower garden. 

The Albany Argus quotes from a Denver 
paper : 

Mrs. Helen Gilbert Ecob took her place 
48 One of Denver's representative women 
More quickly than any other who has 
Come there from the East. All the 

estern tolerance and broad-mindedness 
Seemed innate in her nature, and not to 
heed the sunlight and ozone of Colorado 
to bring it out. She was quickly invited 
to join the Woman’s Club and the Fort- 
nightly, in each of which she has become 
4valued member. There is no movement 
for reform or progress in which she is not 





interested. With the home duties incident 


upon the charge of her four children and 
her place in the First Congregational 
Church, whose pulpit her husband occu- 
pies, and with her interest in reforms and 
club life, Mrs. Ecob is a very busy woman. 
No one ever sees her “rushed” or irritable, 
however, or anything but delightfully and 
restfully serene. 

In a recent Philadelphia address, Car- 
roll D. Wright said: “The working 
woman in this country is not degenerat- 
ing, but is lifting up her sex to elevations 
of goodness and morality, and society is 
being bettered instead of lowered by her 
industrial independence. It is also true 
that women are not generally occupying 
the positions of men, but are enhancing 
the value of this middle class to wage- 
earners. Woman’s capacity as a wage- 
earner can be measured by the fact that 
the report of the Massachusetts savings 
bank commissioners showed that in the 
year 15894, out of a total of 1,044,649 de 
positors, 480,835 were women, and out of 
$74,946,570 deposits that year, $34,469,023 
had been made by women.”’ 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


TONIELLA. 
PUTNAM KELLEY. 
Toniella was a little Italian girl, whose 
father and mother were dead, and who 
was allalone in a great American city, 
save for an old and crabbed great-uncle, 
who neglected her shamefully, and sent 
her out into the street to play on her 
little guitar, in order to pay him for her 
keep. 
Toniella had one very dear friend. Who 








BY CHRISTINE 


do you suppose that friend was? Not a 
boy or a girl, but a monkey! His name 


was Tommo, and he had belonged to her 
father, who was a hand-organ grinder, 
when he was alive. Tommo used to dance 
to the music of her guitar, and amuse the 
passers-by so much that Toniella always 
had a good stock of pennies to give the 
cross old uncle at night. 

One day, while she was playing and 
Tommo dancing, as usual, on a quiet back 
street, surrounded by a group of admir- 
ing children, a huge mastiff came bound- 
ing down the street, straight toward them. 
Toniella, who was very timid, jumped 
aside with a little scream, but the dog 
went by without trying to hurt any one. 
When she recovered herself, she looked 
around to see if Tommo had been fright- 
ened by the dog, when, lo and behold, he 
was gone! Toniella looked everywhere to 
see if the monkey was hiding from her, 
but nowhere could she find him, and the 
children could give her no information 
concerning him. She was now thoroughly 
frightened, and ran up and down calling 
him; but no Tommo answered to his 
name. 

His poor little mistress burst into tears, 
and ran sobbing along the street; looking 
at trees, telegraph posts, fences and even 
the yards, porches and window-sills of 
houses, in the hope of seeing her pet; but 
all in vain. Tommo must have been terri- 
bly frightened by the dog, or he would not 
have left poor Toniella’s side; much less 
have gone so far that he could not hear her 
voice. Toniella went the whole length 
of the street and down the next, and the 
next, searching for Tommo, and weeping 
bitterly the while, for she dared not go 
home without him. Thus she wandered 
on the entire afternoon, until, as twilight 
began to fall, she sank, completely ex- 
hausted, on somebody's front steps, and 
five minutes later was fast asleep. 

The street was a guiet one, as I have 
said, with little passing; and so Toniella 
slept undisturbed until, about an hour 
later, she was awakened suddenly by some 
noise close by her side. Looking up, she 
saw a tall gentleman standing by and 
regarding her with a puzzled and amused 
air. Fora moment she was bewildered; 
then the thought of Tommo and her grief 
flashed over her; and sitting up, she ex- 
claimed in agony: 

“Oh, Signor, you no see mia litta 
monkey, mia Tommo, no?” 

In an instant, the puzzled look went 
away from the gentleman’s face, and he 
said, laughing: 

“Your little monkey, my dear? Why, 
it is strange, but a monkey climbed up 
my porch by the pillar, and got in at my 





$100 REWARD $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased | 


to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, 
requires aconstitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrlh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that-it fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials, Address 

F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists. Tic. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











window, this afternoon. I have him there, 
now, for I knew he must have run away 
from some one; and if you will come with 
me, we will see whether or no he is 
yours,” 

Of course Toniella was delighted beyond 
measure at this news; and she went with 
the gentleman to his beautiful home, 
which proved to be on the very street 
where:she had first missed Tommo. Joy 
of joys! The monkey was her lost pet, 
who was as much delighted to see her as 
she to see him (which is saying a good 
deal). 

“But, my dear child, how ever did your 
mother allow you to go out on the street 
to earn your living so young?”’ asked the 
gentleman’s wife, a lovely lady. 

‘My modder, she all gone; my fader, he 
dead, too,’’ Toniella explained. ‘Me live 
wiz mia uncle, he no treat me well,’’ she 
added, with a sigh. 

The lady became so much interested in 
her that she finally took her away from 
her cruel uncle, and found her a home 
among the lady’s own friends, where she 
and Tommo were happy “ever after.” 

About two months later, she might 
have been heard saying to a certain so- 
phisticated animal, of whom she was very 
fond: 

“Some peoples does good works when 
dey’s frighted, Tommo. When de dog 
fright you, you run zeway. But you does 
me good work, when you run zeway, and 
don’t you forget it, Tommo!”’ 

Tommo said nothing, but he under- 
stood. 


HUMOROUS. 


Mother—Mary, that young Spinners has 
been paying a great deal of attention to 
you of late. Do you think he means busi- 
ness?” 

Mary (witha far-away look)—I am afraid 
he does, mother. He is the agent fora 
bicycle firm, and he has done nothing but 
try to sell me a bicycle ever since he has 
been coming here.— Puck. 





Mrs. Jackson—I thought you told me 
you trimmed that hat yourself. I’m sure 
it is just as stylish as if it had been done 
by a high-priced milliner. 

Mrs. Johnson (complacently)—Yes, I 
think it hasa stylish look myself. You 
see, my husband sat down on it accident- 
ally after I had got it done, and gave it ex- 
actly the right twist.— Boston Courier. 


“What sort of band is that playing 
under the window?” ‘As nearly as I can 
judge from their dress and general ap- 
pearance, the fiddler is an Italian, the 
trombone player is a German, the man 
with a clarinet is an Englishman, the 
drummer is a Russian, and the flute- 
player isa Frenchman.”’ ‘‘Then it must 
be the ‘European concert’ we’ve heard so 
much about. Drop a lighted firecracker 
among them and see them jump.’’—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


‘I don’t like a friend to domineer over 
me,’’ said the young man with the patient 
disposition. ‘Who has been doing that?”’ 
‘‘My room-mate. He borrowed my even- 
ing clothes.” ‘That’s a good deal of 
liberty.”” “I didn’t mind it. But when 
he asked for my umbrella, [ told him I 
might want to use it myself. But he got 
it just the same.” “How?” “He simply 
stood on his dignity and said: ‘All right; 
have your own way about it. They’re 
your clothes that I’m trying to keep from 
getting spoiled; not mine.’ ’’—Free Press. 








MY NEIGHBOR TOLD ME 


About Hood’s Sarsaparilla and advised 
me to try it. This is the kind of advertis- 
ing which gives Hood’s Sarsaparilla the 
largest sales in the world. Friend tells 
friend that Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures; 
that it gives strength, health, vitality and 
vigor, and whole neighborhoods use it as 
a family medicine. 


“The Winship,” 


having been thoroughly reno- 
vated, is now open for boarders. 
Large airy rooms, comfortably 
furnished, excellent cuisine, 
pleasant surroundings. 

For terms, etc, Apply to 
MRS. F. A. EVANS, = Sharon, Mass. 











ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse | 


— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.— Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—PAi/adel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 

ry. Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

I have read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Lidsignan. 

I have read some ot the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. The trans- 
ey ay very faithful—Dr. M. S. Gabriel, editor of 
“Haik. 

We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are gratetul for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journal. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in catrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
‘These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capacity ot the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 
been in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—JBos- 
ton Datly Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 1s 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
a of a long-suffering people.—Buffalo Commer- 
cial. 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
genius... Itisareal service to let Americans and 
Englishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
a still living and productive literary power.—A’z. 
Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell’s work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Boston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties.... It is apparent that the translator has not 
sacrificed the spirit. ‘he lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post. 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Lilian Whiting, in Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

These poems reveal as bya search-light the Gonpest 
ualities of the Armenian character. ‘hey show 
orth an ingrained heroism and an ardent aspiration 

worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help toa 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender.- Frances E. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘hese people 
are not, cs increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—W. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘*Beautiful!’’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. ‘The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gemect poetic liter- 
ature. ... ‘he work LS been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/ti- 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommor 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Camdbridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their mnpeery. - . We 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land deeolgted by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—Christian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 
gestion) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 

‘hurch last Wednesday. ‘The literary part of the 
address con-isted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most oe ye in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.”’ 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals cf this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hitner- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meeting 
of a hterary society in WS peeneOn, ict “se 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meeting 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
ay, oa people in a new manner, along new 
ines.”’ 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
— FOR SALE AT THE—— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwartTumore, 
’ Penn. Opened oth month, 4th, as i} Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
rees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Deg 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nesth ENsnevivente St, 
’ *ifteenth year. Ope 
Girls’ Classical School. September 22nd, 1896. 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations tor boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.— Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NewrTon, Mass. 
Circular sent on application. 














THE LAW OF 


Married Women 
in Massachusetts 


By GEORGE A. O. ERNST of the Suffolk Bar. 
Second Edition (JUST READY), 12mo0. Cloth. 
$2.00 net, 





Though called a second edition, this is practically 

a new b: ok, nearly every line having been 1e-written 

and much that is new introduced.| 

CONTENTS—1. Introduction. %, A.ree- 
ments to Marry and other Ante-Nuptial 
Agreements; Breach of Promise of 
Marriage. 3. Marriage. 4. The Right 
of a Married Woman to Her Person. 
5. The Right of a Married Woman to 
Her Children. 6. The Right of a Mar- 
ried Woman to Support from Her Hus- 
band. 7. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an Under the Pauper Laws of Settle- 
ment. & The Right of a Married Wom- 
an to Property and to do Business with 
Her Husband and others. 9. Separa- 
tion by Divorce, 10. Separation by 
Agreement. 11. Separation by Death 
and its Effect upon Property. 12. Rights 
of Burial. 





For Sale at the Office of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


Homemade Bonbons. 


60 cts. a pound. 





15 varieties. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 





MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 


Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
76 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 





Sixty Cents a Pound. 


C hocolate creams. 

Chocolate almonds. 

Chocolate cocoanut. 

Wintergreens (white, pink and chocolate). 
Peppermints ” a ” ” 
Cream chocolates. 

Cream pineapple (white and pink). 
Cherry cocoanut. 

Creamed walnuts. 

Creamed dates. 

Walnut creams. 

Date almonds. 

Pecan creams 

Creamed apricot wafers. 

Coffee creams. 


Thirty Cents a Pound. 
Old fashioned molasses candy. 
Molasses peanut candy. 
Peanut crisps. 
Vinegar candy. 
Chocolate caramels. 
Chocolate fudges (Genesee chocolates). 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published ty 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 











WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for 1oc. in 

stamps. 
GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 
‘¢ An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 1oc. 
‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 
‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado. Mo 
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Newspaper Decisions. | 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and | 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 


| 
| 
| 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- | 
tors of the WomAn’s JourNAL, published in | 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and | 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion | 
of the principles which it advocates. | 

| 


A. 8. B. 





STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the 
Woman’s Journat will be held at their 
office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, on Monday, 
May 24, 1897, at 11 A. M. The stockholders are 
respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the directors, 

Jutra Warp Howe, President. 

CATHARINE WILDE, Clerk. 


ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 





The 24th Annual Convention of the Illi- 
nois Equal Suffrage Association will be 
held in Waukegan, May 27 and 28. Enter- 
tainment will be furnished to ofticers, speak- 
ers, and the president and two delegates 
from each local auxiliary. Write for enter- 
tainment to Mrs. Minona 8S. Fitts, president 
E. 8. A., Waukegan, III. 

Among the speakers expected are Senator | 
R. W. Coon, Prof. Rena Michaels, Atchi- | 
son; Mrs. Fannie H. Rastall; Mrs. Julia K. | 
Barnes; Rev. Mr. Udell; Mrs. Frank Stuart | 
Parker; Senator Granger; Hon. Martha A. | 
B. Conine, of Denver; and Mrs. Julia Mills } 
Dunn. 

Twelve new clubs have been organized 
since the first of the year. A great forward 
impetus has been given the cause by the 
news that Mrs. Corbin and a half dozen 
others are thinking of forming an anti-suf- 


frage society. 
CATHERINE WauGH McCULLOCH. 
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FIGHTING IN FETTERS. 








The defeat of Greece by her Moslem 
invaders is not a case of ‘the survival of 
the fittest.’ European interference has 
made Greek success impossible. In fact, 
it has not been a war between Greece and 
Turkey alone, but between Greece and 
Turkey backed by a coalition of all the 
European Powers, blocking the path of 
Greece and preventing her from action 
except in the defensive. It is a case of 
David fighting Goliath, with David de- 
prived of his sling and stone by the giant’s 
confederates. 

The only hope of a small nation in a 
contest with a vastly superior power is in 
aggression. Attack is far easier than de- 
fence. Had Greece marched promptly 
into Macedonia, calling the Christian 
population to her aid, it is probable that 
her army would have been doubled, and 
she would have drawn her supplies largely 
from the enemy’s country, while Bulgaria 
would have come to her help. But Greece 
was positively forbidden by Germany and 
Russia to cross the border, and was forced 
to remain inactive until the Turkish 
forces had been gathered in overwhelming 
preponderance and themselves marched 
into Thessaly armed and officered by 
Europeans. 

Greece was especially strong in her 
navy. She could have paralyzed Turkey 
by capturing Salonica and Smyrna. Hold- 
ing the former, she would have separated 
the Turkish army from reinforcements and 
supplies. Holding the latter, she wonld 
have had the custom house and the con. 
trol of Turkish commerce. In Smyrna 
alone there are said to be 200,000 Greeks- 
But she was notified by the British ad- 
miral that if she attacked either of these 
vital points her fleet would be crushed by 
the British navy. Meanwhile her own 
coasts were blockaded by the Powers 
nominally neutral, in violation of every 
precedent of international law. 

Greece has not been allowed a free 
hand against Turkey. She has been 
forcibly restrained from carrying the war 
into her enemy’s country. Instead of 
making a campaign, she has been sub- 
jected to a massacre. The Turks are only 
the executioners; the real authors of the 
bloody work are Russia, Germany, and 
England. If the conflict had been be- 
tween Greece unfettered and Turkey un- 
prepared and unassisted, Macedon might 
have marched into Consiantinople under 
a new Alexander. But Greece could not 


| **Political ideals 





fight in fetters. She is the victim of the 


most dastardly conspiracy recorded in j 


history—a conspiracy of Europe and Asia, 
of the Cross and the Crescent, of civiliza- 
tion and barbarism, against freedom and 
progress. So surely as there is a God in 
heaven there will come retribution. 
H.B.B. 


> 


LEGISLATIVE SHORTCOMINGS. 

An interesting article on ‘Legislative 
Short-Comings,”’ inthe March Atlantic, by 
Francis C. Lowell, contains information 
and suggestions which suffragists will do 
well to consider; for if State Legislatures 
would do their duty to the women of 
their respective States, the interests of 
women would be vastly promoted. And 
surely no case of shortcoming is so fla- 
grant as the fact, that after forty-four 
years of persistent appeal in our own and 








| other States, the right of self-government 


in all but four States is still denied to one- 
half of American citizens on account of 
sex, 

In 1853 the Constitutional Convention 
of Massachusetts gave a hearing before a 
committee of which Hon. Amasa Walker 
was the chairman, in behalf of a petition 
of Mrs. A. Bronson Alcott (mother of 
Louisa M. Alcott) and other women of 
historic Concord, in Representatives’ Hall. 
It was addressed by Lucy Stone, William 
Lloyd Garrison and Theodore Parker, 
and that hearing has never been excelled 
in earnestness, logic and eloquence. Well 
and truly does Mr. Lowell remark: 
necessarily transcend 
political results.’ For, as the direct out- 
come of that just demand persistently 
urged upon our Legislature for nearly 
half a century, we have only woman suf- 
frage in the choice of school committees, 
under a government professedly based on 
‘the consent of the governed.’’ For short- 
comings of this character Mr. Lowell 
makes no complaint and suggests no 
remedy. He says: 


Experience will save much of the time 
now wasted in every session by the dis- 
cussion of measures which have no chance 
of passage. If it were understood that an 
important measure, once passed or re- 
jected, was safe from attack or from pre- 
mature resurrection for five years at least, 
the saving of time would be enormous, 
This conservatism would not delay wise 
reforms, but rather hasten them; for, as 
has been shown, they are now defeated 
by the,pressure of routine. One piece of 
useful general legislation discussed, put 
into proper shape, and passed within a 
year, is more valuable than ten plans for 
legislation discussed and either rejected 
or botched within the same time. 

If a proposed measure be unopposed, it 
is passed, of course, without serious dif- 
ficulty. The bill is prepared outside the 
Legislature, presented to it, and referred 
to the appropriate committee. The peti- 
tioners make out a strong case, and suc- 
ceed in giving the committee an inkling 
of what they desire. Thereare no remon- 
strants, the committee’s report is favor- 
able, and as there is no opposition what- 
ever, it is accepted by the House. A con- 
troversial measure has quite another fate. 
Our legislative system makes it very dif- 
ficult to pass any considerable measure of 
controversial legislation. So much is this 
the case that no sensible man expects to 
accomplish serious controversial legisla- 
tion except by piecemeal. There is very 
little hope that any comprehensive system 
can be established except by a long process 
of attrition which must consume an incal- 
culable amount of legislative time. 


Mr. Lowell states some of the obstacles, 
as follows: 


The individual member has two objects 
in view: 1. To secure the passage or the 
defeat of some legislative measure of only 
local acceptance. 2. To give a fair and 
impartial vote upon the measures sub- 
mitted to him in which he has no particu- 
lar interest, and concerning which he has 
no peculiar knowledge; in which category 
he would put 19 out of 20 that come 
before the House. His sense of responsi- 
bility is much stronger regarding some 
local measure unimportant to the general 
public than it is concerning measures 
which are generally important... . Bri- 
bery is condemned by the common judg- 
ment of every one; trading is not. Evena 
leader but slightly aided by party disci- 
pline, having no recognized position like 
that of a cabinet minister, and exposed to 
the jealousy of his fellow-members, soon 
comes to consider it his chief duty to stop 
legislation which is positively bad, rather 
than to secure that which is positively 
good. Ifa member’s pet measure is not 
a local matter, but an act of general im- 
portance, he runs the risk of being deemed 
a crank. If he should strenuously seek 
the passage of several measures really 
important, he would be thought wholly 
devoid of common sense, and his influence 
would soon disappear. Such a man is 
sometimes found in the House, but his 
fellow-members agree in thinking that 
his rarity isa blessing. They know that 
important legislation has no chance of 
passage, and they grudge the time given 
to its consideration. 


Another obstacle is thus stated: 


One hundred and twenty matters are 
referred to a single committee, to almost 
all of which a public hearing must be 
given. Some are measures which have 
been rejected over and over again by 
preceding Legislatures, and have not the 
slightest chance of passage. In all cases, 
however, the petitioners have the right 
to a hearing—a right as sacred as that of 
a suitor to a hearing before a court of law 





ANNUAL MEETING AND FESTIVAL 


—- OF 


THE—— 


New England Woman Suffrage Association. 





THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING of the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association will be held at the Woman Suffrage Headquarters, No. 3 Park Street, 
Boston, on THURSDAY, May 27, at 10 A. M. (not Wednesday as previously 


announced). 


cordially invited to attend. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will preside. There will be Reports of State 
Societies, Resolutions, Plan of Work, and Election of Officers. 


All interested are 





Woman Suffrage Festival. 


The Annual Festival of the New England and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 


sociations will be held at 


HOTEL VENDOME, Boston, Thursday Evening, May 27, 1897. 


Reception from 5 to 6 P. M. 
speakers already secured are: 


irs. Julia Ward Howe, 
lirs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
Henry B. Blackwell, 


lirs. Phebe Stone Beeman, 


Supper, 6to7 P.M. Addresses 7 to 9.30. Among the 


Mrs. [ary A. Livermore, 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin, 


Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Rev. George C. Lorimer, 


Hon. John L. Bates, 
Speaker of the Mass. House of Representatives, 
George R. Jones, Esq., of Melrose, 
One of our strongest supporters in the present Legislature, 


and others to be hereafter announced. 





Supper Tickets, $1.00, 


For sale by Miss Wilde at the WOMAN’S JOURNAL Orriceg, 3 PARK STREET. 


[@-The number is positively limited to Four Kundred. 


Immediate applica- 


tion should be made, therefore, by friends desiri.g tickets, as all will probably 


be sold several days before the Festival. 


Orders are coming in rapidly. 


We shall again have the pleasure of celebrating Mrs. Howe’s birthday, which oc- 


- 


curs on the 27th inst. 


Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
HeNkry B, BLACKWELL, 
MAry HutcHeson PAGE, 


ISTHER F, BOLAND, 
FRANCIS J. GARRISON, 
Harriet E. Turner, 
Committee of Arrangements. 




















—and 120 hearings take time. ... Thus 
an important measure is refused serious 
consideration, not because the House is 
hostile, not because its members are venal 
partisans, but because, under our system, 
there can be found no representative with 
leisure for serious study. 

It is always well to learn from an 
enemy, and woman suffrage has no op- 
ponent more efficient and adroit than Mr. 
Lowell. From the above it would seem 
the part of wisdom for suffragists to secure 
‘piecemeal legislation,’ and to capture 
the fort by gradual approaches. And 
first and foremost, women should use the 
school committee suffrage which Massa- 
chusetts women already possess, and 
which Mr. Kelliher’s bill proposes to take 
away from the women of Boston. 

H. B. B. 
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STRONG-MINDED MOTHERS. 


An anonymous correspondent, in a 
recent letter to the papers, says that the 
children of to-day are more excitable than 
those of fifty years ago, because they 
are left to servants, and on coming home 
from school they find their mothe. ‘off to 
some woman’s rights meeting, or casting 
her ballot.” 

Nothing so stirs the indignation of the 
children of suffragists as the charge that 
the women who attend equal rights meet- 
ings neglect their offspring. Whatever it 
may please outsiders to imagine on this 
point, we know by happy experience that 
there are no better mothers in the world, 

At the party given in honor of the 
seventieth birthday of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe (a suffragist), her son 
told one of the editors of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL that he wished the public could 
know how completely, in the eyes of 
her own family, Mrs. Stowe’s fame as 
an author was eclipsed by her virtues as 
an almost ideal mother. 

Mrs. Gov. Wallace, of Indiana, from 
whom Gen. Lew Wallace said that he drew 
the portrait of the mother in “Ben Hur,” 
devoted herself to lecturing for woman 
suffrage for many years, after her children 
were grown up and married. 

Ask the children of Lucretia Mott, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Booth, 
of the Salvation Army, Mrs_ Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, etc. They will all testify 
that a strong-minded mother is worth 
fully as much to her family as any weak- 
minded mother could possibly be. 

From Juvenal’s time down to our own, 
the great enemies of maternal duties have 
been fashion and frivolity. Children are 
neglected for ‘‘society’’ a thousand times 
where they are neglected once for philan- 
thropy or reform. 

Whatever tends to make women more 
thoughtful and broad-minded tends in- 
evitably to make them better mothers. 

My impression is that just now the 
rising generation isin more danger from 
whist parties than from woman's rights 
meetings. 

It may also be observed, parentheti- 
cally, that whatever may be the cause of 
the alleged greater excitability of modern 
children, it cannot well be due to their 
mother’s ‘‘casting a ballot,” since she is 
not yet allowed to do so. A. t BR 





SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 

A meeting of those interested in the Suf- 
frage Bazar of next December was held at 
3 Park Street, last Tuesday. There was a 
large attendance, and much interest was 
shown. 

The Roxbury League has voted to name 
its table the William Lloyd Garrison table, 
and Mr. Francis J. Garrison has promised 
to lend for the occasion a banner which 
his mother displayed over her table at one 
of the anti-slavery fairs forty years ago. 
Mrs. Rosa Prang Heinzen will have charge 
of this table. 

The Waltham Club has received a letter 
from the daughter of Gen. Banks, giving 
her own and her mother’s cordial approval 
to the plan of naming the Waltham table 
for Gen. Banks. 

Wellesley has voted to have a kitchen 
supply table, and will probably name it 
for Miss Sarah Southwick. Mrs. Warren 
A. Rodman will be at the head of it. 

The friends in Jamaica Plain held a 
meeting to plan for the Bazar on Thursday 
of last week, at the home of Mrs. Geo. A. 
O. Ernst, and will hold another to-day at 
the home of Mrs. Starbuck, on Centre 
Street. They will have a miscellaneous 
table, part of which will be devoted to 
natural objects. Mrs. Ernst will be at the 
head of it. 

Mrs. Moreland, of Everett, has offered 
to have a table of preserves and jellies, 
with which she has been very successful 
at previous Bazars. All who mean to 
contribute canned fruits, jellies, pickles, 
etc., are invited to place them on her 
table, although they can of course place 
them on the tables of their own Leagues 
if they prefer. 


Mrs. Gleason, of Roslindale, will have 
charge of a table of books and stationery. 

Mrs. Sargent, president of the Malden 
League, has sent out a hundred circulars 
to friends, asking them to contribute; and 
with the codperation of Mrs. Nickles, 
Malden expects to furnish a table. 

Mrs. Ella L. Breed reports that Nash 
and Whitten have promised a barrel of 
Worcester salt, all the shredded codfish 
needed for the restaurant, and all that we 
can sell outside. She is confident that 
she can also secure chocolate, tea and 
coffee. All these are to be credited to 
the Wellesley Hills table. 

Mrs. L. N. Coy has a way of putting up 
unfermented grape-juice which is deli- 
cious, excellent in convalescence from 
almost all sorts of illnesses, and is also 
said to be a preventive against grippe. 
She will contribute a dozen bottles. Mrs. 
Marie A. Moore, of Newton, has been 
very successful in making the same thing, 
and offers to put up any amount, if any- 
body will contribute the grapes. Con- 
cords are the best, but any kind will do. 

The little new League at South Egre- 
mont Plain has been suffering under dis- 
couragements. But the brave little League 
has voted to help the Bazar to the extent 
of ‘‘five dollars or more,’”’ and it wil 
probably be more. As somebody says in 
one of Kingsley’s novels, ‘‘Fools count by 
size, but knights by courage.” 

East Boston has voted to contribute its 
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goods to the Lucy Stone table, and to 
invite Chelsea to join with it. 

A cireular letter has been addressed to 
the Women’s Clubs, inviting their mem. 
bers to contribute articles to the Julia 
Ward Howe table. 

Many useful suggestions were made, 
Among the things mentioned which sel] 
well at Bazars were invalid wraps — 
‘Nightingale wraps,” as they are some. 
times called — towels, hand - hemmed 
sheets and pillow-cases, nice flannel pet- 
ticoats for children, wrappers and night. 
dresses, neatly made but without much 
trimming, children’s aprons, strong linep 
picture-books, brightly bound, and with 
pictures cut from newspapers pasted into 
them, etc., etc. Mrs. Moore can make 
good use for the Fair of any old numbers 
of Harper containing Abbey’s illustra. 
tions. 

Fourteen tables are now assigned, [py 
addition, it is proposed to have a bag 
table, a confectionery table, a toy table, 
etc. 

Several practical workers said: ‘Let us 
take orders ahead for preserves and jellies, 
and for Christmas presents. Let every wo. 
man who means to give a Christmas present 
make up her mind to buy it at the Bazar, 
Above all, Keep soliciting contributions, 
There is plenty of latent energy in every 
woman, and if she just asks every friend 
from now till December to give her some- 
thing, there will be a splendid array of 
goods.”’ A. 8. B, 





ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


Two well-educated Armenian girls 
want work. One is a doctor’s daughter, 
and speaks English, but is not very 
strong. She could do light housework, 
sew, take care of children, or wait on 
an invalid. The other cannot speak 
English, but speaks French fluently. She 
is an expert seamstress (was a teacher of 
sewing and embroidery in the Armenian 
schools of Constantinople), and would be 
glad either to work with a dressmaker or 
to get a permanent position as seamstress 
in a good private family. 

There are several young men who wish 
to do housework, and two men who wish 
to do farm work. A. 8. B, 
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THE M. A. 0. E. 8. W. 





The Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Extension of Suffrage to Women 
held its second annual meeting at the 
Vendome, Boston, last week, Wednesday 
afternoon. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Henry M. Whitney, 
Mrs. Charles E. Guild; secretary, Mrs. 
Robert W. Lord; treasurer, Mrs. Lawrence 
Minot; executive committee, Mrs. James 
M. Codman, Mrs. C. H. Colburn, Mrs. J. 
Randolph Coolidge, Miss Sarah Crocker, 
Mrs. James C. Fisk, Mrs. Charles D. 
Homans, Miss E. H. Houghton, Miss 
Elizabeth Johnson, Mrs. Francis C. Lowell, 
Mrs. Philip H. Sears, Mrs. G. H. Shaw, 
Miss E. P. Sohier. 
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PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


The annual commencement exercises of 
the Perkins Institution and of the Kin- 
dergarten for the Blind are soon to be 
held. This announcement is_ received 
with pleasure by those who take a deep 
interest in the success of the work of 
these schools, Some of the results of the 
system of education pursued among the 
pupils of South Boston and Jamaica Plain 
will be apparent at the coming commence 
ment occasion, to be held on Tuesday, 
June 1, at3 P. M., in Boston Theatre, at 
which Governor Wolcott will be present. 
Dr. Samuel Eliot will preside, and confer 
diplomas on the members of the gradu- 
ating class. The kindergarten childrea 
will display their skill in games, model- 
ling in clay, and songs. Tommy Stringer 
will make and explain a model in Sloyd, 
for which he has shown great aptitude. 
The little orchestra will furnish music, 
and Rev. Howard N. Brown will speak 00 
the work of the kindergarten. The pupils 
of the parent school at South Boston will 
participate in literary, musical, and gym- 
nastic performances, the boys having 4 
military drill and a chemistry exercise it 
preparation, and the girls educational 
gymnastics and botany. Elizabeth Robit 
will take part in the latter exercise 
Tickets for reserved seats may be obtained 
at the new salesroom of the institution, 
No. 39 Avon Place, or of M. Anagnos, 
South Boston. No tickets are required 
for the top gallery of the theatre, to which 
the public is cordially invited. 


FRANCHISE NOTES. 





Miss Laura Moore, State Superintend- 
ent of Franchise for Vermont, writes t0 
the Vermont Home Guard, recommending 
that the Woman’s JourNnAL be taken by 
every Union, and ‘‘passed from one met 
ber to another, until all have read it.” 

Dr. Vinnie R. Davis, State Superintend 
ent of Franchise for New York, has seat 
out a circular to warn her constituents 
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ainst the bill to deprive women of | 
school suffrage, which will come up in | 
the next Legislature. She says: 


The “township school bill’ provides 
for the annual election of school directors 
at “a special town meeting,”’ “legal voters 
for town ofticers’’ to be the electors. This 
would disfranchise every woman in the 
State who now has the right to vote for 
school officers. Nor does the bill make 
women eligible as school directors. It 

ractically debars the mothers of the 
State from any share in directing the pub- 
lic school system, and also brings it more 
directly under political control, ... Re- 
member, too, that our Scientific Temper- 
ance Instruction Law, won and kept at 
such a cost, depends for its most effectual 
enforcement upon the votes of mothers 
pack of the school officers. Let us be 
rompt to use our measure of “indirect 
influence,’ to save the school ballot, the 
one form of direct influence belonging to 
New York women; and to speak out, 
with no uncertain sound, for the full bal- 
lot, that political power which alone 
guarantees the permanency of all civil 
rights. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT CORNELL. 


From inquiries made by our special 
correspondent at Ithaca, N. Y., we learn 
that there is very little truth in the sensa- 
tional reports which have been going the 
rounds of the newspapers lately, in re- 
gard to the women students at Cornell. 
There has been no ‘‘series of quarrels” 
with President Schurman. The few facts 
out of which the story has grown are 
these: 

There has been some dissatisfaction 
about the management of Sage College. 
The girls met and appointed a committee 
toinvestigate. Before it had had time to re- 
port, and before it had said a word to 
University authorities, President Schur- 
man became informed of the fact that the 
committee was looking into the matter, 
and immediately came over to Sage. He 
apparently thought that he could put an 
end to the whole affair by merely express- 
ing his disapproval... He said, among 
other things, that the remedy was in the 
young women’s own hands; if they were 
not satisfied, they could board elsewhere. 
Sage College is merely a dormitory, and 
“going elsewhere’ means only boarding 
elsewhere, not leaving the University. 
Without giving the young women any 
chance to reply, he left; but, at the general 
request of the girls, he returned, and 
they made a statement to him of their 
position. Nothing was accomplished, 
though afterwards matters were arranged 
with the manager, and the students se- 
cured from President Schurman the in- 
formation which they wanted. It is true 
that President Schurman was somewhat 
discourteous, and inclined to treat the 
young women like refractory children. 
Bnt they were all cool, dignified, and 
courteous, and before he left he treated 
them with more respect. His policy seems 
to have been to treat the women like 
children, and whenever they have planned 
anything which he did not like, to take 
summary means to end it, as he did in 
this case. It is said that he did so last 
year in respect toacrew. The girls, how- 
éver,in this case at least, insisted on be- 
ing treated like women, and President 
Schurman will probably modify his 
methods in future. 

But there was no such altercation as is 
suggested in the newspapers. There has 
never been any quarrel about University 
work with the president. He has fre- 
quently spoken in praise of the University 
work of the women, and, in fact, there 
never have been any ‘quarrels’? about 
anything. Some of the young women feel 
that he has not always shown them due 
consideration, but nothing of that sort 
was even alluded to in this case. 

In regard to the retirement of Mrs. 
Hooker, the young women have had no 
communications whatever with President 
Schurman. A matter in relation to that 
came up at the same time as this other, 
and is probably the cause of the mistake. 
No protest against the appointment of 
Miss Brownell has been made. But certain 
Communications were published in Ithaca 
and New York papers reflecting on Mrs. 
Hooker’ s qualifications for the position 
Which she has held, and the women of 
Sage College, resenting the reflection on 
Mrs, Hooker, sent a letter expressing their 
appreciation of her and her work. These 
articles were supposed by some to have 
‘ome from President Schurman, but ‘that 
Was not alluded to or discussed. 

_ “Warden” is merely a new name used 
'nstead of principal. It is the term used 
'n the dormitories of the English univer- 
sities, and was adopted from them. 
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WOMEN’S CLUB FOR BIRD PROTECTION. 








bai Boston, May 18, 1897.’ 
ttors Woman's Journal: 

The Audubon Society rejoices to inform 
the readers of the JouRNAL that at the 
Meeting of the New England Women’s 
Club, held Monday, May 17, it was unani- 
Mously 


witsolved, That the members of the N. E. 
men's Club here present desire to place 





*mselves on record as entirely opposed to 


the wearing of the plumage or bodies of 
wild birds for ornamental purposes, and 
they will discountenance the practice both 
in themselves and by others. 

Harriet E, Richarps, 


Secretary Mass. Audubon Society. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. A. VIOLA NEBLETT 

was not in good health when she under- 
took a suffrage campaign, with other 
workers, in our State (South Carolina), 
nearly two years ago. She came home 
from Columbia, 8. C., very much ex- 
hausted from that trip through the State, 
and the strict attendance on the sessions 
of the Constitutional Convention. We 
thought that she was only tired out, men- 
tally and physically, and that a season of 
quiet and rest would restore her, but it 
proved to be the prelude of a long, tedious 
illness, that gradually preyed on her fine 
constitution until it ended in death, 
April 30. 

Mrs. Neblett was perfectly conscious of 
the nature of her sickness for more than a 
year before her death, and realized that 
she could never hope to recover, yet she 
was not disturbed at the thought of dying. 
She was sensitive about being discussed, 
and shrank from being pitied, and so 
would never let any of us write of her 
condition. She suffered a great deal of 
pain, and was closely confined to the 
house, most of the time to her bed, for 
over a year, but she was wonderfully 
patient and cheerful. It was my privilege 
to see her often, and to be with “ser at the 
end. After making all the arraflgements 
for her interment in the home of her birth, 
Augusta, Ga., she calmly and quietly met 
death, as one glad to be released from a 
brave fight for life. 

Some years ago, about a dozen Unita- 
rians and Liberals of the town began to 
gather books for a free public library, 
calling it the ‘‘Unity Free Library.’’ Mrs. 
Neblett was a member of it, and worked 
for its advancement. About six hundred 
books had been collected in a parlor of 
one of the Unity circle, and they were let 
out free every Wednesday afternoon. 
Some two months ago, Mrs. Neblett gave 
her private residence and grounds, valued 
at $4,000, to the circle for a library build- 
ing. The name of the library was changed 
to the Neblett Free Library Association. 
She gave us, also, all of her private library. 
All the books of the association, and her 
own, have been moved into her late resi- 
dence, and we have a lasting monument, 
in both, of her work and generosity, which 
will benefit the whole community. She 
left the residue of her estate, after some 
bequests to be paid, to the Neblett Free 
Library, to make it self-supporting. She 
left $500 to the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, and the same amount 
to the National W. C. T. U., $1,000 to the 
Providence Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
for the benefit of the sick poor, and $500 
to a former slave of the family, besides 
gifts to private individuals. 

We mourn for her as a dear friend and 
fellow-worker whom we will miss sorely; 
but, as we loved her, we are glad, since 
she could not be well, that she is enjoying 
the rest her soul craved. 

The following is from the Greenville 
Daily News. It contains some inac- 
curacies, but they are trivial. 

Yours sincerely, S. O. SIRRINE. 

Greenville, S. C. 

Mrs. Viola Neblett, after being four 
years an invalid, and after a year’s acute 
-uffering from a complication of troubles, 
borne with remarkable fortitude and pa- 
tience, passed away quietly early yester- 
day morning at Dunnean. The body, ac- 
companied by G. W. Sirrine, left yester- 
day, over the C, & W. C. Railroad, for in- 
terment at Augusta, her former home. 

Mrs. Neblett was a woman of more ex- 
ecutive ability and mind than of magnet- 
ism in speaking an address before a 
strange audience, but personally she was 
very much beloved by those who knew 
her best. Her gift of the handsome Neb- 
lett Free Library building to the Unity 
Free Library Association, was an evidence 
of her liberality to those desiring broad 
instruction. 

Mrs. Ann Viola Wright Neblett was 
born in Hamburg, S. C., March 5, 1842. 
Six months after, her parents moved to 
Augusta, Ga. Mrs. Neblett was the de- 
scendant of the two old Virginia families, 
the Ligons and the Christians. Her ma- 
ternal great-grandfather was a captain in 
the Revolutionary War. Her grandmother 
was a Methodist preacher’s. wife, a class 
leader and a Bible reader. Mrs. Neblett’s 
girlhood was passed in a quiet home in 
Augusta. The abolition of slavery, at the 
close of the Civil War, reduced her mother 
and herself to poverty, and but for the 
aid rendered by devoted former slaves, 
they would have suffered for food. In 
1867 she became the wife of James M. 
Neblett, of Virginia, a successful business 
man. They made their home in Augusta 
till 1879, since which time she has resided 
in this city, where she has been an inde- 
fatigable Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union worker, showing great energy and 
executive ability. She was the first wom- 
an in her State to declare herself for 
woman suffrage over her own signature 
in the public prints, which was an act of 
heroism, and might have meant social os- 
tracism in the South. After years of 
study and mature thought on theological 
questions, she took broader and more 


liberal views concerning the Lible and its 


teachings, and was at her death in accord 
| with the advanced religious thought of 
the present time. Having been reared 


! 


amid slavery, and seeing its downfall, and | 


observing the negro since 1865, she be- 
lieved that the elevation of the negro 
must come by the education of the heart, 
the head and the hand. She was a practi 
cal friend to women struggling for higher 
education, as evidenced by her assistance 
to Miss Yeargin, lending her $3,000 to 
obtain a legal education. This incident 
has never been published, 

Thesummer of 1894 she spent in Europe, 
and this was the beginning of the break- 
ing of her health. In 1895 she was a 
prominent delegate from South Carolina 
to the Woman Suffrage Conference at At- 
lanta. She was there appointed to assist 
Miss Clay and Miss Yates in the campaign 
in South Carolina for the enfranchisement 
of women under the new constitution. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





New York, May 18, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On Thursday and Friday of last week, 
May 13 and 14, the mid-year conference 
of the State Association took place at 
Hudson. There were present the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, and 
most of the executive officers. Our ad- 
mirable secretary, Miss Isabel Howland, 
will, no doubt, send full particulars of the 
business meetings and of the good public 
reunion in the evening. It only remains 
for your correspondent to speak of the 
deep interest which was aroused in all 
those present, by the announcement that 
a bill will be pressed next winter in the 
Legislature, which, if it becomes a law, 
will deprive the women of the State of the 
right of school suffrage. Our beloved 
former president, Mrs. Jean Brooks Green- 
leaf, as soon as she heard of the proposed 
unjust measure, wrote to Mr. Chas. R. 
Skinner, the superintendent of Public In- 
struction, protesting against such an un- 
called-for act of disfranchisement. He 
replied offering various excuses for his 
action. It is well understood that he is 
the author of the obnoxious measure. 

In order to have a full understanding of 
the circumstances, it will be well to re- 
state just what the suggested actis. It is 
entitled, ‘‘An act to amend the consoli- 
dated school law, providing for a town- 
ship system of schools.’’ Under its pro- 
visions school boards are substituted for 
school trustees in all the rural districts; 
the elections for these boards must take 
place at the general election in November, 
by the Australian system, and only “legal 
voters for town officers,’’ can vote at the 
election. Should such a law be enacted, 
it would deprive all the women of the 
State of the fraction of enfranchisement 
which they have enjoyed for seventeen 
years. The first bill under which women 
were given the right of school suffrage 
was passed in 1880; it went through both 
houses of the Legislature by overwhelming 
majorities, and was promptly signed by 
the then Governor, Alonzo B. Cornell, 
who felt that he owed his election, in 
some measure, at least, to the efforts of 
the woman suffrage associations of the 
State. Ever since that time women, all 
over the rural districts, have exercised 
the privilege; in many cases doing ex- 
cellent work for the schools by their 
votes, and everywhere enjoying the sense 
of responsibility and public duty which 
even this small portion of freedom has 
given them. Now, at one blow, this is all 
to be swept away! Mr. Skinner offers as 
an excuse the statement that “only about 
one per cent. of the women of the State 
vote at school meetings.”’ He, of course, 
means all the women of the State, and not 
the qualified voters, who are the only 
ones that should be counted. 

The qualifications for casting a ballot at 
the district meetings, at which school 
trustees are chosen under the present law, 
are the same for men and women. To be 
a legal voter a person must be the parent 
or guardian of a child going to school, or 
own real estate taxable for school pur- 
poses, or possess $50 worth of personal 
property on which the annual tax has 
been paid. As the property of the State 
is largely in the hands of men, the num- 
ber of women qualified to vote is com- 
paratively small. The delegates who 
were present from the different counties 
spoke earnestly of the interest taken in 
the school elections by the women of 
their districts, the deep regret which de- 
privation of the privilege would cause 
them, and the bitter indignation which 
would be aroused by the attempt. Prep- 
arations will be made for a vigorous cam- 
paign to be begun at once, so as to arouse 
the women throughout the State, and 
endeavor to call out a large vote at the 
school elections which take place in 
August. 

The annual exhibition of the pupils of 
the School of Applied Design in this city 
took place last week. The display was in 
all respects most creditable; the walls of 
several large rooms were covered with the 
work of the students, all of whom are 
women. There were architectural draw- 
wings, designs for all-papers and for 





various textile fabrics, and many credita- 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ILLINOIS NOTES. 

Illinois women have enjoyed a treat 
lately in a visit from Mrs. Martha A. 
Conine, one of the three women members 
of the Colorado House of Representatives. 
The Chicago Times-Herald says: 

‘Mrs. Martha A. B. Conine brings tidings 
of great joy to the equal suffragists in 
Chicago. Mrs. Conine is chairman of the 
printing committee of the House, a mem- 
ber of the committee on judiciary, of the 
committee on State institutions, and of 
six or seven other committees, and in- 
cidentally she is one of the leading rea- 
sons why the city business of Denver has 
been taken out of politics and placed in 
the hands of a non-partisan mayor and 
cabinet. 

“Mrs. Conine was at the Woman’s Club 
yesterday (May 14), and was given a 
luncheon by the members who are in 
harmony with her views. Mrs. Conine is 
positive that Colorado is pleased with 
equal suffrage, and has no desire or ex- 
pectation of repealing the act. It has be- 
come so firmly established there that there 
is no longer any discussion along this line. 
She says the women are busy with work 
proving that it is wise for any common- 
wealth to give its women the right to 
vote, and she estimates that the results 
obtained in three year’s time are enough 
to warrant any State in following the ex- 
ample of Colorado.’’ She adds: 


In Denver is found one of the most 
gratifying examples of the value of the 
woman vote in municipal elections. The 
city had long been under the rule of cor- 
porations, and in the hands of men who 
worked for their own interests. We had 
there a Civic Federation composed of 
women. It was decided by the Federa- 
tion this spring to go into the field and 
act with independence—not merely to 
swell the total vote of the old parties. 

T. H. McMurray was the nominee, and 
he was put on three other tickets. It was 
necessary for the Civic Federation to 
adopt some emblem for the head of the 
ticket, and the Federation joined with the 
Taxpayers’ League under the emblem of 
St. George trampling the dragon under his 
feet. The old parties referred to the 
women’s convention as the pink tea. 
There were weeks of hard work, but 
when the votes were counted it was shown 
that the women had carried the entire 
city with the exception of two aldermen. 
A complete reformation in the methods of 
government was adopted, and there has 
been a strict adherence to the motto of 
the women—business and not politics in 
municipal affairs. 

Almost the only opposition to equal 
suffrage in Colorado is found in the East. 
There were three of us women in the 
Legislature, and to get the sentiment of 
the house we drafted a resolution com- 
mendatory of the cause. 1t was willingly 
signed by all but seven of the members. 
There is no doubt the right for women 
to vote in Colorado is firmly established, 
and the women have done nothing to 
make the men anxious to repeal the act. 
They have shown great interest in elec- 
tions, and in one district, where the total 
possible woman vote was 571, there was a 
ballot of 560. 

I think the influence of women in poli- 
tics is going to be for the better, and there 
has been a decided change in Colorado, 
despite the fact that we have been voting 
for only three years. We have been able 
to do wonders in Denver, even if in three 
years we have not been able to get all the 
ward heelers out of power. We do not 
talk much about equal suffrage in Colo- 
rado, as it is an accepted fact and a part 
of ancient history with us. Westudy how 
best to improve the chances it has brought 
to us. 

The Legislature treated the women 
members with the greatest honor, and 
some of us hold positions on the leading 
committees. It has all come as the result 
of the work of women in women’s clubs, 
and it has heen our experience that as 
soon as equal suffrage is adopted, all the 
women’s clubs are anxious to sweep in 
with their support. The leading women 
in Denver are interested very actively in 
politics, and this applies as well to the 
exclusive society clubs as to those organ- 
ized for reforms. 

Mrs. Conine will spend some days in 
Chicago and then go to Two Rivers, Wis., 
where she lived for sixteen years before 
she and her husband moved to Denver. 
She is to speak at the Illinois Suffrage 
Convention in Waukegan, the last week 


in May. 
(Continued on Eighth Page.) 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


At the last literary meeting of the New 
England Woman’s Press Association, Wed- 
nesday, May 19, Mrs. Anna Eichberg King 
read one of her “Kitwyk”’ stories, after 
which Mrs. Waldo Richards recited. Mr. 
Hezekiah Butterworth read a poem written 
especially for the occasion, and Mr. J. L. 
Harbour a selection from his own writ- 
ings. Miss Harriet Whittier sang, and 
Miss Helen M. Winslow presided. 


Miss Abbie Mayhew, who for five years 
has been physical director in the Young 
Women’s Christian Association gymna- 
sium of Minneapolis, Minn., has resigned 
her position. Miss Mayhew’s purpose is 
to go east in the fall and enter upon a 
broader and more comprehensive study of 
the field which she has chosen. Her suc- 
cessor, Miss Janette Trowbridge of the 
association at Newburgh, N. Y., made an 
excellent record there and at the summer 
school at Chautauqua, where she assisted 
Dr. Anderson of Yale, under whom she 
received her training. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
souare 1 Neatre. 
J. J. JAXON coceccecccceeceseerens General Director 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY, MAY 24—ONE WEEK. 
Castle Square Theatre Comedy Company, 
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ROSEDALE 


Children’s Week, 
All seats reserved at 25 cts. 


Daily at 2 and 8 o’clock. 





The Famous Orang Outang, Joe, who 
has been indisposed, is much better, and 
will be on exhibition in a few days. 


*% ZOO 


Last Week but one of MAJOR MITE, the smallest 
man that ever lived. Pocket edition of Albert Che- 
valier. Change of performance in the Exhibition 


Den. A number of new arrivals, including a 
Giant is the name selected by the 
Baboon. | TESS judges for the Chimpanzee. 


The Price of Admission to Everything: Adults, 


2sc. Children, roc. 
Feeding of the Carnivora at 4 and 10.30 P. M. 


MURRAY SCHOOL 


— — 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal, 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 

















School opened Monday, October 5th, for 
application, etc. 

Classes began October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M. 


x Private or qvening a 


lessons if desire 
Call or send for Prospectus. 








Ladies who are purchasing. . . 
COTTON or SILK 


Shirt Waists 


Will be greatly pleased with the stock 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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DESTINY. 


’Twas May! The apple-trees were all 
abloom; 
The lilacs, white and purple, filled the air 
With a faint sweetness; and the peach and 
pear— 
A symphony of color and perfume— 
Mingled their fragrance with the lilies’ 


bloom. 

A languorous stillness brooded every- 
where. 

How thrilled my heart for joy that it had 
share 


In that sweet silence! Suddenly a gloom, 
As of a mighty storm approaching, fell 
Athwart the brightness; clouds of dust 
arose. 

Ah, cruel Cynthia! thus to break the spell 
Of that enraptured dreaming by those blows 
Upon that dusty carpet there outspread. 
“You know spring cleaning must be done!”’ 

she said. — Judge. 
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A PLOVER ON GUARD. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON. 





O little plover, still circling over 
Your nest in clover, your house of love, 
Sure none dare harm it and none alarm it 
While you are keeping your watch above. 


’Tis she doth love you and well approve you, 
Your little love-bird so gray and sweet; 

If hawk and falcon swept down above you, 
’Tis she would trust you the twain to meet. 


Now let me pass, sir, a harmless lass, sir, 
With no designs on your eggs of blue. 
I wish your family both health and wealth, 
sir, 
And to be as faithful and kind as you. 


But not a shadow steals o’er the meadow 
That he will swoop not to drive away ; 

The bee in clover and Wind the rover 
He fears mean ill to his love in gray. 


The showers so sunny and sweet as honey 
Have power to trouble his anxious breast. 
Now might one purchase for love or money 
That watchful heart and that pleasant 
nest! 





THE BIRDS AND I. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





A thousand voices whisper it is spring; 
Shy flowers start up to greet me on the 
way, 
And homing birds preen their swift wings 
and sing 
The praises of the friendly, lengthening 
day. 


The buds whose breath the glad wind hither 
bears, 
Whose tender secret the young May shall 
find, 
Seem all for me—for me the softer airs, 
The gentle warmth, wherewith the day is 


kind. 
Let me rejoice, now skies are blue and 
bright, 
And the round world pays tribute to the 
spring; 


The birds and I will carol our delight, 
And every breeze Love’s messages shall 
bring. 
What matter tho’ sometimes the cup of tears 
We drink, instead of the rich wine of 
mirth’? 
There are as many springs as there are years ; 
And, glad or sad, we love this dear old 
Earth. 
Shall we come back, like birds, from some 
far sphere— 
We and the Spring together—and be glad 
With the old joy to hail the sweet young 
year, 
And to remember what good days we had? 
— The Independent. 
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HIS FIRST WIFE. 

Madison Janeway was always pointed 
out as a “self-made man,’ and was ap- 
parently well satisfied with his own handi- 
work, for content radiated from his full 
face and from his figure, which had lost 
its youthful muscle under creeping waves 
of flesh. Mr. Janeway had satisfied his 
ambitions as far as it is possible for a man 
to do it. Fortunately for his content, 
these aspirations were of the kind that 
are most often realized. He had a hand- 
some wife and three bright children; he 
was president of the State bank, an insti- 
tution known to be founded on the rock 
of sound finance; he had been mayor of 
Shewanee, and was a member of the 
Legislature. So much of earthly glory 
had fallen to his share. 

When he read the obituary of another 
seif-made man, he always nodded his 
head sagely, as much as to say, ‘I know 
how it goes: I started with nothing my- 
self.”’ In fact, Mr. Janeway’s election to 
the Legislature came of the admiration 
the electors had for a man of the people. 
When his constituents hired a band and 
went to congratulate him, they found him 
ready with a speech. He said: ‘Feliow 
citizens, I will not try to hide from you 
my deep gratification at the result of the 
election. I wanted to be elected. I have 
wanted a good many things, and I’ve 
generally got them, but not without work- 
ing. I started with nothing; I did chores 
for my keep; I went to school when I 
could, picked up a penny here and a penny 
there; I did any honest work that I could 
find. And where am I[ now? President 








of a bank, ex-mayor and a member of the 
Legislature. I thank you, friends, for 
your votes, yet I feel that I have won my 
own way; that [am one, a private per- 
haps, in the great army of self-made men.”’ 
He bowed, and retired amid loud applause. 
In another this speech would have pro- 
voked criticism, but one of the privileges 
of the self-made man is to praise his maker 
without stint. 

Mr. and Mrs, Janeway had but just 
come from a visit to their own house, 
which their architect assured them was 
in the purest style of the Gothic renais- 
sance. But they were sure, too, which 
seemed to them of far more importance, 
that it was the finest house in town, and 
quite eclipsed Mr. Morgan’s red brick 
mansion. 

They were to move into it at once, and 
Mrs. Janeway went about the old house 
planning what should be left behind, as 
not coming up to the artistic standard of 
the new place. ‘‘Come here a minute, 
Madison,” she called from an obscure 
entry back of the dining-room. 

Mr. Janeway laid down his paper and 
went to her, followed by Florry, their 
youngest child. “What is it, my dear?” 
he asked. 

‘*Hadn’t I better pack this away? The 
frame’s so shabby that it isn't fit for the 
new house.’’ She pointed to a faded 
photograph hanging in a dark corner. It 
was the likeness of a plain woman, with a 
broad mouth, and eyes widely separated; 
the hair was parted and drawn back from 
the forehead like two curtains; a watch 
chain picked out in gilt encircled her 
neck, aud her lips and cheeks were 
touched by carmine, giving the face a 
ghastly pretence of life. 

Mr. Janeway stared at it meditatively. 
‘I hadn’t noticed it for along time,’’ he 
said, 

“Whois that lady, papa?” Florry asked, 
looking at the picture as if she saw it for 
the first time. 

“Why, Florry, that was my first wife,” 
he answered, surprised that she had not 
known it before. 

“Was she my mamma, too?”’ 

“No, no,” he replied, hastily; ‘she 
was Sarah Deering.”’ 

‘“‘Wasn’t she any relation to me?’’ the 
child persisted. She was but eight years 
old, and the ramifications of kinship were 
yet a*mystery to her. 

“Of course not,’’ her mother said rather 
sharply. ‘Your papa was married to her 
when he was very young—long before he 
lived here or knew me. I thought you 
had heard that before.’? She turned to 
her husband. ‘Madison, shall I lay this 
picture away?”’ 

Mr. Janeway looked at her attentively. 
Was it zeal, or an artistic sense, or was 
there a lurking jealousy of the woman 
who had come before? ‘‘Pack it away if 
you like,” he said, turning away. ‘It is 
shabby.” 

Long after his children and wife were 
sleeping, Mr. Janeway sat smoking, and 
thinking complacently of his success. 
He, Madison Janeway, had begun with 
nothing, and at fifty he had won the things 
he had longed for at twenty. The opening 
and closing of the door attracted his at- 
tention. He looked up. 

A woman walked across the room—a 
plain woman, with an honest, ugly face 
and a short, thick figure. 

“Who are you?’’ Mr. Janeway asked, 
frowning at her intrusion. 

“Don’t you know me, Maddy?” she 
returned, 

He was startled when she called him 
Maddy—it was more than twenty years 
since he had been called that. ‘*Are—you 
—are—you—but you can’t be Sarah,” he 
stammered; “she has been dead these 
many years.’’ 

‘“T am Sarah,’’ she answered. 
have changed, Maddy.”’ 

“Yes—yes. We are apt to,’’ he replied 
uneasily. ‘But you look just the same.”’ 
He said this to see if she would account 
for her presence, 

“The living can only see the dead as 
they were in life,’’ she returned. ‘You 
sold the farm, didn’t you?” 

Mr. Janeway felt as if a reproach lay in 
the observation. ‘Yes, I sold the farm,” 
he said. ‘I needed the money to put in 
other investments.” 

“IT worked hard on that place,’ she 
said, crossing her hands—very rough, 
worn hands. ‘‘l worked hard there those 
years. I tried to save all I could, Maddy.” 

“You were a good wife, Sarah,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘and both of us had our burdens, I 
guess,”’ 

“And it was my money that bought the 
farm. You had nothing when you came 
courting me, did you, Maddy? And you 
said that my being thirty years old and 
your being just of age made no dif- 
ference.”’ 

“Yes, I suppose I said that, and [m 
sure L always tried to be good to you,” he 
said, in answer to that unspoken reproach 
that seemed to lie behind her spoken 
words. “I tried to treat you well.” 

“The money that came to me just before 
I died from Uncle John must have been a 


“You 





help. I left it and the fariu to you, Mad- 
dy.”’ Her dull eyes seemed to force him 
to acknowledge his debt. 

“Yes—yes, Sarah. I know that I owe 
much to you. Without your help and 
money I should have had a much harder 
time getting on my feet. Yet I think I 
should have succeeded in any case.” Mr. 
Janeway could not forbear offering this 
tribute to his self-esteem. ‘However, I 
gratefully acknowledge your aid, Sarah.”’ 

‘You have another wife now, Maddy, 
and children,” she said, ‘‘but I was first. I 
believed in you, and I worked for you, oh, 
so willingly! I knew that you were dif- 
ferent from me. I knew that you had 
hopes that stupid Sarah could never under- 
stand. I knew that I was your companion 
in your work, but not in your hopes. I 
knew that we were growing farther apart 
every year that we lived together. I knew 
that while I was getting to be worked out 
and middle-aged, you were only coming to 
your prime. 1 knew that it was best that 
I died when I did—before I came to be a 
drag on you. Yet, Maddy, before her and 
your children, I think you ought not to 
shame me, for I was your faithful wife, 
the wife of your youth, and I gave you all 
I had to give—my money, my love, my 
toil.” 

Before Mr. Janeway could answer she 
was gone, and he sat alone. 

The next day, however, he took the old 
photograph down town and ordered for it 
a gorgeousframe. When it was returned, 
he hung it in his library, where it looked 
strangely alien between a St. Cecilia and 
the Arabian Falconer, bought at the in- 
stigation of the architect. 

Florry, with a child’s quickness, no- 
ticed the fine gilt frame that surrounded 
the ugly, good face. ‘‘What have you 
done to the lady?” she asked. ‘‘Aren’t 
you going to pack her away, as mamma 
said?”’ 

“No; the picture is to stay here. Do 
you remember who I said it was?” 

‘*Yes; it was your first wife.”’ 

Mr. Janeway took her on his knee. 
“Florry,’’ he began soberly, ‘‘when I was 
a little boy, I was very poor, as poor as 
the Galts’—a family celebrated in the 
town for ill luck and poverty. ‘I went to 
school when I could, but that was mighty 
little, for I had to work most of the time. 
Sometimes I’d get most discouraged, but 
I had to work just the same. One year I 
worked for a man named Deering. He 
had a daughter, and when she found how 
much I wanted to go to school, she lent 
me some money— money she had saved by 
pinching and scraping. After a while her 
father died, and she married me. I had 
nothing, and she owned a good farm, but 
she married me. In six years she died 
and left everything to me. She gave me 
my start. She was a good woman, and 
believed in me when nobody else did. The 
other night papa dreamed that he saw her 
and talked to her, and it made him feel 
ashamed that he had seemed to forget 
her.”’ 

Mr. Janeway felt that he was making a 
handsome reparation, but he was a man 
who aimed to do right. It was necessary 
to his self-esteem. 

The child wriggled from his arms and 
walked away, with an awed glance at the 
picture. 

Mr. Janeway stared at it musingly. 
‘*Are you satisfied now, Sarah?” he caught 
himself saying. ‘‘Pshaw! That dream 
holds to me still,’’ he exclaimed, ‘but, 
anyhow, I’ve done her justice.” 

And though the architect declared that 
the photograph quite spoiled the effect of 
the library, and begged that it might be 
banished to some back room, Mr. Jane- 
way was firm, and the dull, good face of 
his first wife kept its place between the 
St. Cecilia and the Arabian Falconer.— 
Chicago News. 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 





Miss C. S. Bremner’s book of 300 pages, 
published in London by Messrs. Sonnen- 
schein, entitled ‘“The Education of Girls 
and Women in Great Britain,” is a sort of 
blue-book on the question, and gives an 
historical survey of primary, secondary 
and university education for women in 
England and Scotland, from the destruc- 
tion of the nunnery schools, early in the 
sixteenth century, to the free education 
act of 1891, the establishment of the Girls’ 
Public Day School Company in London 
in 1879, and the foundation of Girton and 
Newnham in the sixties; these tliree 
events being the great landmarks of ad- 
vance in the education of women in the 
three stages. 

Miss Bremner’s outline of educational 
legislation and the workings of the educa- 
tion and science and art departments is 
brief but clear. Scotland is treated in a 
separate section. Ireland is left to a 
more daring explorer of the future. The 
task of the historian of English secondary 
education is rendered almost hopeless by 
the complete lack of coherency in the 
system, partly due to the fact that the 
majority of English girls of the better 
classes are educated at home, or in private 





schools which are closed to rigid inspec- 
tion, and so cannot be classified. 

Perhaps the most interesting conclusion 
to be drawn from this excellent survey is 
that the women’s education movement 
has vitality only when it is directed by 
women themselves—the slow advance of 
Germany is a good instance of this—so 
that its final and complete success lies in 
the hands, not of men, but of women.— 
N. Y. Nation. 





-_-- 


“THEIR” CHILDREN. 


PROVIDENCE, May 2, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I see you printed my criticism on Lora 
S. La Mance’s using the term “‘his’’ chil- 
dren in her article in the paper of April 
3. Iam surprised that you almost killed 
the criticism by your editorial remark. 
I did not say she used the term ‘‘his’’ in 
an “‘invidious’’ sense; but I think she used 
it unconsciously, it has been so common 
to use the term ever since the world was. 
My surprise was that a woman-suffragist 
could use it unconsciously. How many 
times has your paper given instances of 
appeals to law by mothers to obtain recog- 
nition of equal right with the fathers to 
their children! Lora 8, La Mance could 
have used the words “their children.”’ 
Common usage of wrong terms should not 
be followed by those eminent in the reform 
nearest allied to human rights. It is con- 
tinuing in recognizing the wrong state of 
being and use of terms. 

Harriet J. Roworru. 
-_-o 


SEX IN SCHOLARSHIP. 








Germany and Russia seem to be the last 
strongholds of what may be termed the 
feudalistic idea of women. A writer in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes produces a 
curious picture of the attitude of the Ger- 
man college faculties on the admission of 
women to the universities. Though the 
study is intended to be a philosophically 
dispassionate setting forth of the frame 
of mind of the conservative scholar, the 
effect in reading fairly gives the impres- 
sion of a Mark Twain irony. Even the 
French, who have the reputation of being 
the most routinier people in Christendom, 
detect the humor of the German attitude; 
though, for that matter, it is only within 
a few years that the portals of the French 
academies have been thrown open to femi- 
nine students, and, curiously enough, the 
pioneers to break down the jealously 
guarded doors were our own country- 
women, supplemented by Russians. 

It was Russian women who first began 
to astound the tranquil German faculties 
by asking admission to the courses of law, 
medicine and natural science. For years 
—in fact, to this very day—a woman can 
only reach the antechambers of the uni- 
versities, and no matter how she may 
work and whatever gifts she may dis- 
cover, there are none of the rewards for 
her labors that crown the efforts of the 
young man. Inthe Berlin University no 
woman can take a course of lectures with- 
out the consent of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, but up-to-date German wom- 
en are rigidly excluded, and Russians and 
Americans alone figure on the rolls. At 
Géttingen, made famous by a good many 
college ballads before Bismarck gave it 
renown, one of the faculty, a patriarch of 
eighty-eight years, declared that the ad- 
mission of women to the universities 
would be followed by the ruin of educa- 
tion, for women have not the brains or 
application to master the courses! The 
inquiry among the faculties of all the uni- 
versities in the empire may be epitomized 
in a series of ungallant maxims, the first of 
which is that the faculties believe that the 
real vocation of the German women is to 
marry and rear as large broods as they 
can to increase the strength of the empire; 
that even now there are a million more 
women than men; that if the doors are 
thrown open to education and they are 
put on a plane to compete with men in 
the learned professions, the Germans will 
become effeminized. 

On the other hand, from the unwilling 
confessions of the women’s enemies, it is 
shown that in the higher sciences women 
who have had an opportunity have not 
only held their own with their brother 
students, but have surpassed them in 
higher mathematics. And the essayist, 
thereupon examining this phenomenon, re- 
minds his contemporaries that when Louis 
Blane was asked what volume gave him 
most aid in writing his grandiose history 
of the French Revolution, he answered 
promptly, ‘‘Madame de Staél’s ‘Considera- 
tions.’’’ It was Louis Blanc, however, 
who uttered the apothegm, ‘‘Genius has 
no sex.”’? The testimonies of the com- 
bined faculties, therefore, may be taken 
as a plea from the bench of wisdom to the 
ardent ranks of womanhood, to resist the 
impulse towards learning; for they admit 
that, while admiring woman’s aptitude for 
scientific training, it would be impossible 
to retain the race in anything like whole- 
some disparity if women were subjected 
to the necessary athletic conditions pre- 





as 
scribed to men to enable them to undergo 
the hardships of genuine scholarship, |, 
fact, the attitude of the German schola, 
is that, while women may be capable of 
educating themselves as completely ag 
their brothers, the attainment of this eng 
will be the ruin of the German peoples, 
and the final extinction of learning in the 
immense disgust of the whole people, with 
the proletariat overeducated, —a lang 
where every woman is a scholar and no 
woman is a mother.— Philadelphia Bulle. 
tin. 


-_-_ —_— 


TRIALS OF REFORMERS. 


We learn in the biography of the goog 
Lord Shaftesbury that he was often terri. 
bly depressed in spirit by the opposition 
that he met with from religious people 
in matters in which he felt that he was 
standing for right against wrong—for God 
against the devil. His biographer, after 
mentioning some of his noble and gener. 
ous efforts, adds: ‘‘As usual, he found 
himself either left almost alone to fight 
these battles, or else supported only by 
those from whom he bad the least reasop 
to expect help,” and then quotes for us 
from his ‘Journal’ the following: 

January 5th.—Prepared as I am, I am 
oftentimes distressed and puzzled by the 
strange contrasts I find: support from 
infidels or non-professors, opposition or 
coldness from religionists or declaimers! 
I sometimes pause to retlect whether [ 
can be right; whether I have followed the 
true course; whether, when so many 
“pious” people either thwart or discourage 
me, I must not be altogether in error? 
They read and study the Bible, they pray 
for guidance and light; they ask, and 
surely obtain, God’s grace to judge aright; 
they surely, too, must make (is it so in 
fact?) their conduct the subject and con- 
sequence of fervent supplication before 
and after they have resolved to weaken 
my efforts. What can I do which they do 
not do? If I say with fervor before I act, 
‘*Prevent us, O Lord, inall our doings,” 
&e., so do they, doubtless, when they 
prepare a resistance tome. They implore 
Almighty God that all their works ‘may 
be begun, continued, and ended in Him,” 
Is it so? If it be, I am indeed gravelled. 

This pathetic cry is recalled to my mind 
by the amazement and indignation with 
which I see Christian min sters not fear- 
ing to put their names—nay, adding their 
religious titles and position after their 
names to increase the authority of the 
words they print deliberately—to letters 
urging the reintroduction of the Conta- 
gious Diseases Acts. So much in our world 
is in opposition to the teachings of Jesus 
that one can understand a certain fear or 
unwillingness in ministers to urge reforo 
and to press more Christian life in many 
directions. But for a Christian minister 
deliberately and needlessly to sit down in 
his parsonage and interfere on the wrong 
side, and, using his clerical character asa 
pedestal to secure attention, urge and 
implore the reintroduction of laws to 
foster immorality, is truly an extraordi- 
nary phenomenon.—London Woman's Sig- 
nal 


-_- 


Miss Velma B. Cummings, of Nashua, 
N. H., is to go to Washington for a three 
months’ engagement, beginning June 1, 
and plays violin in the Fadette (woman's) 
Orchestra of Boston, of which Miss Caro- 
line Nichols is director. Miss Cummings 
is one of the best violinists in Nashua, 
and is also a member of the Philharmoni¢ 
Orchestra of Boston. 

















Extremely Nervous 


Now Perfectly Cured and Doing 
Her Own Housework. 

*‘J was extremely nervous, barely able 
to crawl around, with no strength or am- 
bition. I could not sleep, would have 
very bad spells with my heart, and my 
stomach was in a terrible condition. | 
had dreadful neuralgia pains in my side, 
and would be dizzy. In the midst of 
it all I bad malarial fever. I was mis- 
erable for months after; could not sit UP 
over half an hour without being all ex 
hausted. At last one of my neighbors 
wanted me to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I 
was persuaded to do so and in a little 
while could eat and sleep better. This 
encouraged me to continue. I have now 
taken five bottles, and am perfectly cured. 
Iam doing my housework alone.” MR® 
FRED TURNER, Barre, Vt. Be sure to ge 


d 3. Sarsa” 
oOo Ss parilla 
The Best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier 


Sold by all druggists. 81; six for $5. 
are tasteless, mild, effee 


Hood’s Pills tive. au druggists. 2% 
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The Yellow Ribbon Speakef 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, 8 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. A¥™4 
H. SuHaw, Atice Stone BLACKWELL, 
Lucy E. AntHoyy. For sale at Woma¥'’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mas 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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REASONS FOR USING 
Walter Baker & Co.,’s: 
a, 


_Breakfast Cocoa. 


1. Because it is absolutely pure. 


2. Because it is not made by the so-called Dutch Process in 
which chemicals are used. 


3. Because beans of the finest quality are used. 
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. . . . 7 
4. Because it is made by a method which preserves unimpaired $ 
the exquisite natural flavor and odor of the beans. : 

P 
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5. Because it is the most economical, costing less thar. one cent 


Be sure that you get the genuine article made by WALTER 
BAKER & CO. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 


Established 1780. 




















MEDICAL AUTHORITIES AGAINST VIVI- 
SECTION. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 


My letter published last week, against 
making vivisection part of a regular 
medical college course, was not written 


out of mere sentiment, though I am not 
ashamed in such a matter of ‘‘sentiment.”’ 
Let me add the words of a few standard 
medical authorities with reference to the 
actual needlessness and harm of vivisec- 
tion as a feature of medical education: 


No good ever came out of vivisection 
since the world began, and in my humble 
opinion no good ever can.—Dr. Charles 
Bell Taylor, F. R. C. 8. (Fellow of the 
Royal Colleye of Surgeons in England). 

| have been trying for many years to 
find out what the blessings are that vivi- 
section has conferred on the race, but I 
have not succeeded, The iniquity is of 
great and increasing magnitude.—Dr. Ed- 
ward Berdve, M. R. C. S. 

[ have reason to believe that the suffer- 
ings incidental to such operations—that 
is, even with the use of anwsthetics—are 
prolonged in a very shocking manner.— 
Sir Wm Ferguson, Bart., F. L. 8., and late 
surgeon to the Queen. 

1 believe that the whole method of 
experiments on animals is, scientifically 
speaking, absolutely uncertain and un- 
trustworthy.—Dr. F. S. Arnold, 

Like every member of my profession, I 
was brought up in the belief that by vivi- 
section had been obtained almost every 
important fact in physiology, and that 
many of the most valued methods of sav- 
ing life and diminishing suffering had 
resulted from experiments on the lower 
animals. I now know that nothing of the 
sort is true concerning the art of surgery; 
and not only do I not believe that vivi- 
section has helped the surgeon one bit, 
but I know that it has often led him 
astray.— Prof. Lawson Tait, F. R.C. 8. E., 
theforemost abdominal surgeon of England. 

No sufficient analogies exist in the ani- 
mal kingdom from which to draw con- 
clusions. —Surgeon General Gordon, M.D., 
C. B., physician to the Queen. 

The opening of living animals has done 
more to perpetuate error than to enforce 
the just views taken from anatomy and 
the natural sciences. —Sir Chas. Bell. 

Even in my student days I regarded 
vivisection as a useless and brutal feature 
of medical education.—Dr. M. Louise 
Exton, a woman physician of Clinton, N. J. 

During many years’ experience in lectur- 
ing, I have never found it necessary in a 
single instance to expose a suffering ani- 
mal for the purpose of elucidating any 
point in physiology.—Dr John Fletcher, 
of the Edinburgh Medical School. 

Ishould shrink with horror from accus- 
toming large classes of young men to the 
sight of animals under vivisection. Science 
would gain nothing, and the world would 
have let loose upon it aset of young devils. 
—Dr. Edward Houghton, B.A., M.D., and 
member of the Royal Commission, England. 

Better that I or my friend should die 
than protract existence through accumu- 
lated years of torture upon animals whose 
sufferings we may infer, though they have 
heither voice nor feature to express them. 
Their recorded phenomena, stored away 
by the physiological inquisitor, are mostly 
of as little value to man as the knowledge 
ofa new comet—contemptible compared 
With the price paid for it in agony and 
torture.—Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, professor 
in the Harvard Medical School. 

All the above, be it 1emembered, are 
lecturers and physicians who speak from 
personal experience and observation; and 
though an equal number of counter-testi- 
Monies from men equally eminent can be 
adduced, yet, with the authorities thus di- 
vided, and such good experimental ground 
against the practice to stand upon, it does 
Seem as if all women, and especially all 
Women interested in reform, might fairly 
Plant themselves with their sympathies 
and their influence on the animals’ side. 

Joun C. KIMBALL. 
-_«o 


MRS. STANTON AT 81. 





Miss Frances Ellen Burr, of Hartford, 
Conn., lately made acall on Mrs. Elizabeth 
ady Stanton, who is eighty-one. Miss 
Burr writes to the Hartford Times: 

Few women would care to have their 
age mentioned. But Mrs. Stanton is an 
®xception to the general rule in more par- 
ticulars than one. She sees no reason 
Why it is any worse for a woman to grow 
old than fora man; and if all women could 
do it as gracefully as she is doing it, they 
Would have reason to take pride in every 
added year. She retains a perennial flow 
f good spirits, and her mind and reason- 
‘2g faculties are untouched by age. She 
I no idea of dying yet. I remarked that 

thought the natural term of human life 
was a hundred years at least, and that 


people would attain to that when they 
learned how to live. She assented, and 
said she would like to live to one hundred 
if she could retain her faculties. She 
spoke of the enjoyment of old age, and 
thought it really the happiest part of our 
life. 
fabled *‘fountain of perpetual youth”’ is a 
contented, happy mind, a mind that is 
occupied with work, or that can enter 
with zest into the thoughts of the best 
writers and philosophers. With such a 
mind, old age is notto be dreaded. While 
the heart is young the body can be kept in 
fair tune. Mrs. Stanton invited us to 
stop to lunch with her, and entertained 
us with interesting stories from her own 
experience as well as with the hospitalities 
of her table. It is true, as she remarked, 
that women generally place too much im- 
portance on the food. Never make the 
guests secondary to the food. Whatever 
one has in the house, little or much, 
make the best of it, and have a good time. 
Spend no time in apologizing. Mrs Stan- 
ton’s wit sparkles, and her logic is as 
sound as ever. 
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“THE VERY PLACE FOR A WOMAN.” 


In an editorial under this heading ina 
recent issue the Baltimore Sun advocates 
the appointment of a woman as public 
school librarian, and pays a high tribute 
to the services rendered by Mrs. Jeffers, 
the State librarian, and by the women 
who have been appointed on the boards 
of various charitable and penal institu- 
tions in the city. The Sun says in part: 

A petition is in circulation asking the 
School Board to appoint a lady as libra- 
rian; and it could do nothing more popu- 
lar, or more advantageous to the schools 
than to adopt this suggestion. Probably 
the most popular act of Gov. Lowndes’ 
administration was his appointment of 
Mrs. Jeffers as State librarian. The prac- 
tical ability and thoroughness which have 
characterized Mrs. Jeffers’ management of 
the State library at Annapolis add force 
to the argument for a woman as public 
school librarian in Baltimore. The good 
results which have followed the selection 
of a number of ladies as members of the 
boards of various charitable and penal 
institutions in this city should not be for- 
gotten in this connection. In every case 
they have rendered excellent and valuable 
service, and every public work with which 
they have been associated has been im- 
proved by their connection with it. It is 
to be hoped that the School Board will be 
able to put aside political considerations, 
and consult only the public interests and 
the welfare of the schools in making this 
appointment. If it will select a lady for 
the position, it will ‘‘play’’ the very best 
sort of politics, and at the same time 
render a most important and practical 
service to the public schools of Baltimore. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


Is the necessary condition of sel/-govern- 
ment, For men to deny women the ballot 
is to deny women equal freedom with 
men—is to deny equity. If you want to 
know why, subscribe for the Equitist, an 
international fortnightly; $1 a year. For- 
eign countries, $1.25. 

Sample copies free to readers of the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 

EstELLA BACHMAN BROKAW, Pub., 
Haskell Flats, N. Y., U. S. A. 





OPPOSED TO THE TREATY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I am glad to believe that errors, or even 
exaggerations, seldom find place in the 
the JoURNAL; yet I notice an error in the 
issue of May 1, in the column “Concern- 
ing Women.” It is stated that ‘Mrs. 
Raymond, the mother of the president of 
Vassar College,” ete. Dr. Taylor is presi- 
dent of VassarCollege. Mrs. Raymond is 
the widow of Dr. John H. Raymond, 
Vassar’s tirst president. 

I observe with regret (for I nearly al- 
ways coincide with the senior editor's 
ideas and opinions, except on_ the 
money question) your remarks on the 
defeat of the Arbitration Treaty in the 
U.S. Senate. It might perhaps appear on 
superficial observation, that our Senators 
are belligerently inclined; but a study of 
the text of the treaty itself, and of gen- 
eral conditions, will vindicate the wis- 
dom of the defeat. 

We, as a people, men as well as women, 
are es entially amicable, peace-loving, and 
not belligerent; and because we are so, it 
is well for us to consider the past history 





Of course, the great secret of the | 


towards other nations. We are already 
sufficiently under the control and in the 
power of England, without voluntarily 
“tying our hands” for her benefit. It be- 
comes us, as we value our independence, 
| to be careful and conservative in our dip- 
| lomatic relations with her. 
I hope that any who are inclined to be 
| “erieved” or mortified” by the rejection, 
will read Professor Courtenay De Kalb’s 
“Conciliation Arbitration,”’ in the 

current number of The Arena. 
Susan Loox Avery. 

Anchorage, Ky., May 17, 1897. 


vs. 


-_—-—-— 
A MOVEABLE PLAYHOUSE. 
A woman who admits that her inspira- 
tion came some time ago from a news- 
paper paragraph, has a curious but most 
| effective play-box for her baby of fourteen 
{months. A common pine kitchen table 
has been turned upside down, and casters 
put on the four corners of what was in- 
tended to be the top of the table. Two 
rather broad slats are fastened on between 
the leg spaces, one above the other, at 
sufficient intervals to forestall any at- 
tempts to climb between them, and the 
slats and legs are covered with cretonne. 
An old thick quilt has been cut to fit the 
floor of this cage, and in it, with his toys, 
baby spends safely and happily many of 
his waking hours. To prevent that well 
known habit of babies, flinging their play- 
things across the room, the toys are tied 
to the posts of the cage, and are thus kept 
for his amusement in his own quarters.— 
New York Post. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 








The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘“Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address OnLy Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances F. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


Frances Power 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 
How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 
The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Women’s Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 
Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
- 
he Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
by Will Allen 


A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 








Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA is known to be 
an honest medicine, and it actually cures 
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nd for catalogue. 
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England. 
a regular college to the Boston City 
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principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. [1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this paper. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Kutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
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226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 
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Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opened Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course ot Lectures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers supe- 
rior advantages to students, who are also admitted 
ress 


to the clinics of the public Hospitals. 
M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 


CLARA MARSHALL, 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Founded by Lucy Stone. 





A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
—to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 





EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helen E. 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E. Willard, Laura 
M. Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, Adelaide A. Claflin, Candace 
Wheeler, Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
Prof. Ellen Hayes. 
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TRADE 


Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form, 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
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3 Armenian Rug 


and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass, 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less, 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


‘lam greatly pleased with your work, andam con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’’-—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
before.” — Mrs.) T. G. PAGE, 

Boston. 

“I am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in ver 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the work 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.’’ — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 


“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repdir- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed” (Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD. 
527 Beacon St. 


**The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.’—(Mrs.) J. I. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 
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trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 








‘The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, 
or in the world.”—Englishwoman's Review. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Liver- 
more. 

“Itis an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.” 
— ‘* Josiah Allen's Wife” (Marietta Holly). 


**THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman's work, worth and victory. It has no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. » a is pure 
and its spirit exalted.” — Frances E. Willard. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information ~~ a | what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women’s papers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—/ulia Ward Howe. 
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To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., 
or individual, getting up a club of 25 new 
subscribers to the WomMAN’s JOURNAL at $1.50 
each, the WomMAn’s JouRNAL will pay a cash 
premium of Twenty Dollars. 
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and the present attitude of England 
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WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 
‘‘The Overland Limited.”’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver, 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 
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287 Broadway, “=. New York City. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD Foxnat 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. ma. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
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For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 
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*For Ayer only. - 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from Seventh Page.) 





RHODE ISLAND NOTES. 
PROVIDENCE, May 18, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On the afternoon of May 11, a woman 
suffrage hearing before the commission to 
revise the constitution of Rhode Island 
took place at the State House in Provi- 
dence. A large audience, principally of 
women, was present. Ten of the fifteen 
members of the commission were in at- 
tendance, and listened with marked atten- 
tion. Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer presided, 
presenting the demands of the Rhode 
Island W. 8S. A. in a strikingly able and 
forceful manner. Mrs. Spencer said, in 
part: 

Many are dissatisfied with the present 
sweeping laws discriminating against 
women. Some believe that property, 
whether vested in a man or a woman, ought 
to be represented. Others think that 
revolutionary heredity is entitled to rep- 
resentation. My own ancestors were 
among those who fought for the independ- 
ence of this country, and also, in 1812, to 
preserve all that had been previously 
gained. Some feel that special moral 
principles should be allowed a voice in the 
government. Women are especially called 
to help in educational matters. There are 
many questions of vital interest to women. 
The corrupt use of public office has ex- 
cited in many a feeling that it is their 
duty to help purify the administration. 
Pure air, good water, and clean streets 
are necessities which bear especially upon 
the health and comfort of the home, mat- 
ters of vital interest to women. But we 
are not here to-day to ask for anything 
less than equal suffrage, though we are in 
no way antagonistic to those partial pleas. 
We ask that there shall be no distinction 
on account of sex. If any distinction is 
made, let it be on the ground of intelli- 
gence and character, with men and women 
above the line and men and women below 
the line which divides the qualified from 
the disqualified. Democratic government 
has never yet been tried. We ask that 
the full principle shall be voted upon. If 
you consider it not best to incorporate 
the desired amendment in your report, let 
it come before the voters as a separate 
question. But, whatever you decide to do, 
the women of Rhode Island, who have 
done as much as the men for the welfare 
cf the State, will continue to do their part, 
though they remain disfranchised until 
they die. 

Mrs. Lillie Buffum Chace Wyman 
brought a message from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Buffum Chace. Her mother wished her 
to say that she has never felt the need of 
the ballot for women so much as during 
the past year. 

Mrs. A. B. E. Jackson, president of the 
Providence W. C. T. U., said in part: 


In the distant past, it was a question 
whether or not a woman possessed a soul. 
There is no longer any question on that 
point. We are all human beings, possessed 
of equal rights and duties. We, as women, 
desire our rights asa part of the human 
family. 

Rabbi Blaustein said: 

The Jew in other countries has not 
possessed citizens’ rights for two thou- 
sand years. If a Jew does anything wrong, 
it is because he has not had equal rights. 
The Jew does not appreciate the ballot 
when he first comes to this country, but 
in two or three generations he will show 
how patriotic he will become. The same 
is true of the women. They may not, as 
a whole, now desire the ballot, but when 
it is theirs they will soon begin to appre- 
ciate it and use it for the benefit of the 
State. When I first came to this country 
I asked, Why do not the women vote? [ 
ask the same question now. You will find 
you cannot answer it. 


Mrs. Jeanette S, French gave an ac- 
count of the woman suffrage petitions 
presented to the Legislature several years 
ago, which have now been referred to this 
commission. She called attention to the 
representative character of the signers, 
names of lawyers, doctors, ministers, 
merchants and workingmen, as well as of 
women in all walks of life. She said: 


We ask you to help us obtain equal 
political rights with men. We do this in 
order to establish a republican form of 
government—that form guaranteed by the 
national constitution. 


She spoke in closing of the recent rapid 
progress of the woman suffrage movement 
in the United States and elsewhere. 

Edwin C. Pierce, Esq., declared himself 
in favor of full suffrage for women: 


I believe in the American principle—the 
equality of human rights—and the enfran- 
chisement of women will soon become 
recognized as a movement conducive to 
the welfare of this country. In four States 
women already vote upon all political 
questions, and the conservative element 
in those States is satisfied with the result. 
You may not think it wise to recommend 
woman suffrage at this time. If so, the 
way to its future adoption ought not to be 
dammed up by the present requirement 
for the ratification of an amendment to 
the State constitution by a three-fifths 
vote. A majority ought to suffice. I 
therefore suggest that the words, ‘‘three- 
fifths,’ be changed to the word, ‘‘major- 
ity.” In other States a majority changes 
the constitution. In only four States does 
an amendment require anything but a 
majority vote. 

Mrs. Mary A. Babcock, president of the 
Rhode Island W. C. T. U., said: 

It seems proper for women to make a 
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plea for the ballot. The women of Rhode 
Island ought not to be wholly ignored. 
They are classed with minors, paupers, 
idiots, and lunatics. Yet they are as in- 
telligent and patriotic as the men. 


Mrs. Babcock quoted from an article re- 
cently printed, containing a vestryman’s 
protest against the growing recognition of 
women in the church. His complaint 
seemed to be, that unless some stop were 
put to woman’s progress, the men would 
all be driven out of church offices by the 
more active and energetic women of their 
societies. 


Mrs. E. M. Bolles said: 


The fundamental law has much influ- 
ence upon the institutions developed be- 
neath it. The necessities of the people 
change from age to age, and forms of 
government should become modified and 
enlarged to meet such changes. Fifty 
years ago, when this agitation .began, 
women did a very small part of their work 
outside of the home. They did not own 
property. But today woman’s position 
has been almost completely revolution- 
ized. The women of Rhode Island pay 
directly more than one-third of the taxes 
of the State, and indirectly a large addi- 
tional percentage. One-third of the wom- 
en of this State are wage-earners and pro- 
ducers outside of homes, thereby adding 
much to the wealth of the community. 
Nearly all the rest of our women are 
housewives, conducing to the happiness of 
home life by services beyond computa- 
tion in money. All these are producers, 
and actual, though indirect, taxpayers. 
Yet they are disfranchised, along with six 
other classes of citizens—minors, paupers, 
idiots, lunatics, criminals, and untaxed 
Indians. Under certain circumstances, 
individuals belonging to either of the 
other classes may become enfranchised, 
but not so with women. We do not have 
even the same privilege as a criminal from 
the State prison, who can appeal to the 
Legislature for the restoration of his for- 
feited political rights. As members of 
this commission, is it not your duty to 
recommend the changes which seem to 
you right and just, leaving it te the Gen- 
eral Assembly to decide what shall be sub- 
mitted to the voters; later, leaving it to 
the voters themselves to accept or reject 
your recommendations? 

Mrs. Bolles warned the Commission that 
this hearing would be followed by an 
anonymous communication sent to its 
members by the ‘‘Remonstrants’’—filled 
with misrepresentations of facts in those 
States where women vote. To prove the 
falsity of these statements, she read a re- 
cent article by Miss Blackwell on the sub- 
ject, accompanied by Judge Groesbeck’s 
telling denial of much that these remon- 
strants have asserted in their unsigned 
documents. She appealed to the gentle- 
men not to be biassed in their judgment 
by the efforts of some who, because they 
do not want the ballot themselves, are 
unwilling that any one else of their sex 
should have it. 

The most effective speech of the hear- 
ing was made by Miss Sarah E. Doyle, a 
teacher in the Providence High School 
for thirty-five years, and principal of the 
Girls’ Department for about half that 
time. Miss Doyle is one of the most dis- 
tinguished women of Rhode Island, wield- 
ing, perhaps, the most powerful influence 
of any woman in the State. She has never 
till now identified herself publicly with 
the woman suffrage movement, and her 
speech was a surprise and delight to many 
who were not aware of the strength of her 
convictions upon the subject. Miss Doyle 
said: 

Every human being possesses influence, 
but this influence is not always effective. 
According to law, women are eligible to 
the school committee. Yet, after twenty 
years of this law, very few women occupy 
that position. Out of thirty-five members 
of the Providence school board, only one 
isa woman. What power can one woman 
have under these circumstances? Sup- 
pose the case were reversed and only 
one man was a member of a committee of 
thirty-five, all the rest being women? 
What influence would he possess? There 
are six hundred teachers in the schools of 
Providence; five hundred and fifty of them 
are women ‘These women teachers have 
very little influence with the school com- 
mittee. They are not asked what they 





desire. Why should they be allowed to be 
teachers, if not fit to have any voice in the 
legislation for the schools? If they could 
vote, they would have great influence in 
school matters. The teachers and the 
school committee ought to work together. 
New conditions make new laws necessary. 
Women have to go out into the world to 
work. They take offices in public build- 
ings, not because they like to, but because 
they must do so to earn a living. This 
makes the police arrangements a matter 
of importance to women, and they need a 
voice in regard tothem. Indeed, women 


need the ballot on all questions just as | 


much as mendo. It is said that voting is 
too public for women to participate in with 
propriety. Women attend the Horse Show 
in New York, and are on exhibition there. 
They are, in fact, a part of the show. This 
is being just as public as it would be to 
go to the polls. Women exhibit them- 
selves in the boxes at the theatre. There 
is no objection to their doing so, nor can 
there be to their dropping a ballot into 
the box. Men and women are not antago- 
nistic to each other. What elevates women 
elevates men. Men are our best friends, 
But our best friends do not always know 
what is best for us. 

Dr. Helen C. Putnam said: 

Hardly any weaker argument against 
woman suffrage can be advanced than 
that women themselves do not want the 
ballot. In some cities barely one-half of 
the qualified men vote; in others only 
one-third; and in Georgia only nine per 
cent. voted in a recent election. In Wyo- 
ming and Colorado a large majority of the 
women participate in elections. The vot- 
ing of women would bring more men to 
the polls. The same kind of women 
would vote as those present here to-day. 
The men opposed to woman suffrage are 
those concerned in the liquor interests. 
This shows how women will generally 
vote. We need the admission to the suf- 
frage of a class that will add to the tem- 
perance, purity and honesty of the State. 

Mrs. A. C. Dewing asked: 

Why should women be taxed, if de- 
barred from the ballot? Mr. John Hooker 
worked for many years to obtain the bal- 
lot for colored men in Connecticut, but 
he failed. At last he presented a petition 
to the Legislature, in which the colored 
men asked for exemption from taxation 
because of their disfranchisement. This 
seemed so reasonable that the petition 
was granted, and for forty years the 
colored people of that State paid no taxes. 
When they were enfranchised by the 
15th amendment, the law exempting them 
from taxation was repealed. 

Mrs. Mary Frost Ormsby Evans was the 
last speaker. She said: 

Politics are said to be so polluted that 
men do not wish women to be soiled by 
them. The feminine element should be 
added to help purify politics. 

Mrs. Spencer, in closing the hearing, 
said she would not go bail for the way 
women will vote. 

Women will make mistakes, just as 
men have done. They are intensely hu- 
man. But men and women need each 
other. No man obtains the best that is 
in a woman till he meets her as an equal. 
The ballot is the symbol of the self-de- 
pendent, self-respecting human _ being. 
As Margaret Fuller said, ‘What we com- 
plain of is, not oppression, but the power 
to oppress!’”’ We ask to have that power 
removed. 

The Commission then gave an oppor- 
tunity to others to be heard. Mrs. L. G. 
C. Knickerbocker and Mrs. S. M. Aldrich 
each spoke briefly for suffrage, but no 
opponents appeared, and the hearing was 
ended. All interested felt that the oc- 
casion had been made the most of by the 
advocates of woman suffrage. Some 
prominent society women were present, 
among them the wife of the Governor, 
Mrs. Charles Warren Lippitt. The gen- 
eral feeling is that the Commission will 
make some recommendation, even though 
it may not advise the granting of full suf- 
frage to women. 

For nearly 28 years the Rhode Island 
W. 5S. A. has been making a valiant strug- 
gle for justice; but an iron-clad constitu- 
tion has continually barred the way to 
progress. It will be impossible to revise 
our constitution and not recognize, in 
part, at least, the rights of the women of 
the State. ELLEN M. BoL_gEs, 

Sec. B. I. W. &. A. 


BS 


LOUISIANA NOTES. 


At the annual meeting of the Portia’ 
Club of New Orleans, Mrs. Mary Roddis 
read a letter written to her by her school- 
mate, Susan B. Anthony, dated 1854. The 
letter told much of Miss Anthony’s early 
struggles for woman suffrage, and the 
reasons that led her to dedicate her life 
to the work. It also recounts her ex- 
perience in adopting the bloomer costume, 
an experiment she afterwards gave up. 
The club discussed the law of the State 
by which the father is the sole owner of 
the children. It was the decision of the 
chair that it was a poor rule that did not 
work both ways. Officers were elected as 
follows: Mrs. Helen Behrens, president; 
Miss Florence Huberwald, vice-president; 
Mrs. D. R. Miller, secretary, and Miss M. 
Hero, treasurer. 








A Lady who has had considerable experiencein the 
different departments of a publishing house, desires 
a position, either in an editorial, advertising or com- 
mercial office of a publisher. Would lke to hear of 
~ kind of office work. Unexceptional references. 
‘ dress, D. C. S., WoOMAN’s JOURNAL Office 

oston. 








“ HEALTH! 


REST! 


COMFORT ! 








The Jackson 


Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 
established in 1858. Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
used asa Health Institution. All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 


electricity administered by skilled attendants. 


A staff of regular physicians of large 


experience; accommodations and service of highestclass. Superior cuisine directed by 


Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 


Do not fail to write for illus. 
Address, 


J. Arthur Jackson, [1.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 














MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Roxpury.—The League held the closing 
meeting of the season Saturday, at the 
residence of Mrs. R. F. Ford. The officers 
chosen for the League table, which is to 
be called the William Lloyd Garrison 
table, at the coming Suffrage Bazar in 
December, were Mrs. K. F. Heinzen, pres- 
ident, Mrs. R. F. Ford, vice-president, 
Mrs. J. B. Bryant, treasurer, and Mrs. 
8. E. D. Currier, secretary. Mr. Francis 
J. Garrison offered to lend a banner which 
was used by his mother at a Fair held 
forty years ago. The topic for the after- 
noon was ‘‘Good Government.’’ A social 
hour followed, in which ice-cream, cake, 
and strawberries were provided by the 
hostess, and gracefully served by her 
young daughter, Miss Roxana Ford. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The summer saeson 
is proving a brilliant success, the per- 
formances given being a source of great 
enjoyment to immense audiences. The 
management has arranged for Lester 
Wallack’s romantic drama ‘‘Rosedale”’ the 
coming week. This play has always 
proved a great attraction to children. 
The week will be a ‘children’s week.”’ 
Parents and guardians buying seats, will 
be given one free seat for a child between 
five and fifteen years for each seat pur- 
chased. ‘‘Rosedale’’ will be given with 
the following: Elliot Grey, J. H. Gilmour; 
Col. Cavendish May, William Humphrey; 
Mathew Leigh, Charles Mackay; Bunbury 
Cobb, Tony Cummings; Miles McKenna, 
Horace Lewis; Farmer Green, Howard 
Hall; Robert, Harry Goshen; Corporal 
Dunn, Lindsay Morison; Romany, Ned H. 
Fowler; Roxey, George Weller; Rose 
Leigh, Lillian Lawrence; Lady Florence 
May, Nina Morris; Tabitha, Lizzie Mor- 
gan; Sarah Sykes, Mary Sanders; Mother 
Mix, Rose Morison; Primrose, Marie 
Bregazzi. The great New York success, 
‘“*Alabama,”’ will follow. 








Hoop’s PILus act easily and promptly 
on the liver and bowels. Cure sick head- 
ache. 


FURS. 


Insurance 
and Storage 


OF FURS. 


i) 


Best Facilities. 
Large Experience. 


GOODS COVERED BY SPECIAL 
POLICIES OF INSURANCE. 


Jos. A. Jackson 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. E. Women’s Club. — Monday, May 24, 
5 Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell ‘vill qpeck 
s0ethe, 


A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection ot data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
Address M. S., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass. 








A Minister's Widow living in Wellesley, Mass,, 
would like to take one or two ladies or young girls 
into her family as boarders, Pleasant house, good 
location, not far from the station, and excellent 
schools near mt, Highest references. Address Mrs, 
C. W. PARK, WELLESLEY, MAss. 














LEE and SHEPARD'S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain Molly A Love Story 
By MAry A. DENIson Author of “That Husband 
of Mine” ‘That Wife of Mine” etc. Cloth $1.0 
**As sweet a love story as ever was told” 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 
By Oscar Fay ApAms Author of ‘Chapters from 
ane Austen’ ‘‘Presumption of Sex’’ etc. New 
tdition With Eighteen Full-Page Ilustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram $2 00 


A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 
of a Book. 
By Curtis Guitp Author of “Over the Ocean” 
**Abroad Again” etc. etc. Price $1.50 


The Supernatural 
A_ Rational View of the Divine Word and of the 
Dual Nature of Man, by KATHOLIKOs, with intro 
duction by the Rev. ] W. Reynolds, M., A., Pre 
bendary of St. Paul’s, London Cloth $1.50 


The Right Knock A Story 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

A complete course of lessons in Christian healing, 
showing the effect of the teachings on the physical, 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the form of 2 
charming story 

It is Possible A Story of Life 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

‘No one can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least, of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story’’ 


The Journal of a Live Woman 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.00 

“A purer, clearer, more complete spiritual narra: 
tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of self we have 
never read’ 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 

and Dangers , 

By James R. Cocke, M. D., author of “Blind 

eaders of the Blind” Seventh Thousand Cloth 

$1.50 

The Genesis of Shakespea 
A_ study of Shakespeare’s Sonnet s WIN 

JAMES DUNNING Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 


Country Clouds and Sunshine 

By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of ‘The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ “‘What They Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth Illustrated with pert 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author Cover 
design in gold and color, ten + $2.50 

Maria Plitchell 

Life and Correspondence By her sister, PHEBE 

M. KENDALL With portraits Cloth $2.00 


The Pilgrim Series for Boys | 
25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus 
trated Price 75 cents each 
Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab 
lished reputation, and selected for this series with 
great care 


The Mayflower Series For Girls 
25 Titles Each volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
A series of books of sterling worth for girls by well- 
known and popular authors Bright and interesting 
narratives, full of life, action and interest 


The Patriotic Series 

25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus 

trated Price $1.00 each 

The volumes included in this series tend to increase 
the spirit of patriotism and good citizensbip, thé 
series containing the lives of many noble men aa 
women of this and other countries by well-know® 
and popular authors 

Choice Stories of Adventure | 

25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself, L nites 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus 

trated Price $1.00 each 

A series of carefully selected books of adventure 
in all parts of the world, including books by #! 
ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 


Send for our new lists containing titles of 
above four Series 


Our IMlustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Bosto® 
a, 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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